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Two  approaches  in  Fla. 


Agreeing  to  disagree  on  DWI 


Tippling  drivers  in  Florida, 
beware:  Roadblocks  and  wolf- 
packs  lie  ahead. 

Florida  officials  have  long 
disagreed  over  the  best  method  of 
snaring  drunken  drivers,  and  the 
neighboring  police  departments 
in  Tampa  and  Clearwater  have 
taken  to  different  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

The  state-funded  “Arrest 
Drunk  Driving’’  program  in 
Clearwater  has  spawned  a check- 
point system  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  police  departments  in 
Dunedin,  Tarpon  Springs  and 
Largo.  The  roadblock  system  is 
supplemented  with  a "wolfpack" 
or  traffic  squad  made  up  of  of- 
ficers whose  specific  purpose  is  to 
catch  intoxicated  drivers. 


In  Tampa,  meanwhile,  traffic 
patrols  are  used  exclusively.  A 
checkpoint  system  that  began  on 
July  4,  1982,  landed  the  depart- 
ment in  State  Supreme  Court, 
after  Ronald  Dean  Jones;  was 
stopped  and  subsequently 
charged  with  drunken  driving. 
Jones  then  took  his  case  to  the 
2nd  District  Court  of  Appeals, 
claiming  the  police  had  violated 
his  Fourth  Amendment  right 
against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure. 

The  court  sided  with  Jones  but 
Florida's  Attorney  General  has 
asked  the  State  Supreme  Court  to 
review  the  case.  Arguments  are 
set  for  October  9. 

Although  the  district  court 
ruled  in  Jones's  favor,  it  did  not 
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To  roadblock  or  not  to  roadblock?  Police  departments  in  Tampa  and 
Clearwater,  Fla.,  are  trymg  to  answer  the  question.  wm,  Wo,MPhol„ 


rule  out  checkpoints  entirely. 
Rather,  the  court  outlined  a set  of 
five  guidelines  for  police  to  follow 
when  setting  up  sobriety  check- 
points. 

Under  the  court  guidelines, 
checkpoints  may  only  be  used  at 
sites  proven  to  have  a high 
number  of  drunken  drivers. 
Drivers  must  be  alerted  when  a 
checkpoint  will  be  set  up  — 
typically  through  the  media.  Ade- 
quate  safety  precautions  for 
police  and  motorists  must  be  en- 
forced through  adequate  lighting 
and  reflective  vests  worn  by 
police.  The  “intrusion”  upon  in- 
nocent motorists  must  be  kept  to 
a minimum,  and  records  showing 
that  checkpoints  are  more  effec- 
tive than  other  methods  of  catch- 
ing drunken  drivers  must  be  kept. 

As  matters  now  stand,  Tampa 
finds  its  10-man  traffic  squad  to 
work  more  effectively  than  a 
checkpoint.  The  department 
reported  800  DWI  arrests  be- 
tween April  and  November  of  last 
year. 

“When  you  use  a checkpoint 
you  check  one  out  of  five  cars  as 
they  pull  in,  you  don’t  get  a good 
opportunity  to  get  what  we  know 
as  the  profile  drunken  driver," 
said  John  Barker,  the  Tampa 
PD’s  public  information  director. 
“We  apply  that  theory  and  it  s 
been  very  effective  for  us. 

“If  you  take  the  time  to  stop 
five  cars,  you’re  just  stopping 
them  because  they’re  the  fifth 
car.  If  you've  got  an  experienced 
trained  squad  on  the  street  that 
can  identify  visually  and  observe 
through  a profile  study  the  poten- 
tial drunk  driver  and  obviously 
the  violator  of  any  traffic  laws, 
it's  much  more  effective,”  he 
added. 

Police  are  also  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  Jones  case. 

The  Clearwater  police  say  they 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Leaked  NIJ  report 
sizes  up  feasibility 
of  Police  Corps 


Anti-kidnap  devices  may  offer 
little  more  than  false  security 
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Despite  the  best  intentions  of  a 
host  of  inventors,  many  of  the 
devices  that  have  been  marketed 
in  the  past  few  years  to  protect 
children  from  kidnapping  and 
sexual  exploitation  may  offer 
more  in  the  way  of  a false  sense  of 
security  for  parents  than  they  do 
protection  for  children. 

According  to  John  Rabun, 
deputy  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited 
Children,  products  such  as  ink- 
less fingerprint  kits,  clothing  and 
shoe  labels,  expensive  beepers 
and  micro-disk  teeth  implants 
have  shown  no  substantiate 
evidence  of  offering  extra  protec- 
tion for  children. 

“When  someone  has  worked 


these  kind  of  cases,  the  claims 
that  are  made  for  the  product  just 
simply  evaporate.  Why  does  car- 
rying any  form  of  an  I.D.  card  add 
to  a child's  security?  I don't  know 
what  this  has  to  do  with  kids  be- 
ing missing  or  abducted  in  terms 
of  the  very  few  who  are  hit  by  a 
car  or  suffer  amnesia.” 

The  majority  of  the  new  wave  of 
products  come  from  a “genre  that 
is  a bit  alarmist,  ’ ' Rabun  said,  em- 
phasizing fear  as  a selling  tactic 
along  with  “stranger  danger,”  a 
notion  Rabun  would  like  to  dispel. 

"The  fact  is,”  Rabun  said, 
"there  are  so  few  strangers  who 
are  dangerous  to  our  kids.  Of 
course  I’m  not  saying  we 
shouldn’t  tell  our  kids  not  to  take 


candy  from  strangers,  but  the 
kids  that  we  know  who  have  been 
stranger-abducted  and  been 
returned  safely  will  tell  you  that 
whoever  abducted  them  wasn’t  a 
'stranger'  in  a kid’s-eye  view.” 

Rabun  said  that  although  the 
abductor  might  have  been  a 
stranger  to  parents  or  law  en- 
forcement, he  might  have  been 
someone  who  gave  the  child  a 
quarter  the  day  before  in  a video 
arcade,  and  thus  not  a stranger  to 
the  child. 

In  addition  to  his  misgivings 
about  the  new  products  available 
to  worried  parents,  Rabun  is  also 
concerned  that  the  methods 
children  are  taught  to  protect 
Continued  on  Page  5 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 
An  unofficially  released  study 
sponsored  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  (NIJ),  which 
shows  the  Police  Corps  to  be  an  ef- 
fective way  of  increasing  jiolice 
manpower  while  keeping  dosts 
down,  has  once  again  raised  the 
question  of  the  program’s 
feasibility. 

The  Police  Corps  concept, 
pioneered  by  Jonathan  Rubin- 
stein, a law  enforcement  consul- 
tant, and  Adam  Walinsky,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Investigations  Commis- 
sion, would  pay  up  to  $8,000  a 
year  for  a student's  college  tui- 
tion in  exchange  for  several  years 
service  with  a local  police  agency. 

Under  the  proposal,  Police 
Corps  officers  would  receive  half 
the  salary  and  fringe  benefits  of 
regular  officers.  After  three 
years,  it  would  be  up  to  the 
department  to  determine  whether 
to  offer  a permanent  position  to 
the  Police  Corps  officer. 

Dedication  a question 
The  study,  conducted  by 
Rubinstein  for  the  NIJ,  found 
that  police  chiefs  generally  be- 
lieved their  departments  were 
understaffed  and  that  this  had  a 
negative  effect  on  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  agency.  The  study 
also  reported  that  chiefs  would  ac- 
cept help  from  a corps  of  college 
students  who  would  be  in  service 
at  the  department  for  three  years 
upon  graduation,  although  the 
dedication  of  such  temporary  of- 
ficers was  challenged. 

In  a separate  survey,  Rubin- 
stein found  that  of  college 
students  in  the  Boston  area,  near- 
ly 45  percent  of  the  men  and  33 
percent  of  the  women  said  they 
would  be  interested  in  joining 
such  a program. 

Rubinstein  estimated  that  a 
Police  Corps  program  which  pro- 
duced 12,000  additional  police  of- 
ficers in  active  service  would  cost 
$1.2  billion  over  10  years.  By  the 
tenth  year,  the  program  would 
have  an  annual  budget  of  just 
under  $300  million. 

Rubinstein  contends  that  this 
projected  price-tag  would  still  be 
less  expensive  than  hiring  12,000 
new  permanent  officers,  when 
taking  into  consideration  long- 


term benefits  and  pensions. 

Ward  unreceptive 

There  are  those,  however,  who 
have  serious  misgivings  about 
the  Police  Corps.  New  York  City 
Police  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Ward  responded  to  the  recent 
report  by  calling  the  proposal 
“simplistic.’’  Ward  said  that 
although  he  would  like  to  increase 
the  strength  of  his  department,  he 
was  not  convinced  that  the  Police 
Corps  would  work  in  New  York. 
He  termed  the  Police  Corps  “im- 
practical, not  well  thought  out." 

Alice  T.  McGillion,  Ward's 
deputy  commissioner  for  public 
information,  said  the  department 
made  a distinction  between  some- 
one who  just  gave  three  years  of 
service  and  cadets  in  the  com- 
peting Police  Cadet  program. 

James  Curran,  Dean  of  Special 
Programs  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  is  a proponent 
of  the  Police  Cadet  plan  put  for- 
ward by  the  school  and  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, and  favored  by  Ward  as  well. 
The  Police  Cadet  program  would 
offer  subsidized  education  in 
criminal  justice-related  fields  at 
John  Jay  and  extended  police 
training  for  students  who  would 
serve  internships  with  the  depart- 
ment before  joining  the  force  per- 
manently after  graduation. 

Curran  maintains  that 
although  no  one  is  satisfied  with 
the  police,  whether  it  be  members 
of  the  force,  citizens  or  public  of- 
ficials, he  does  not  see  the  Police 
Corps  as  a viable  long-term  solu- 
tion. 

“I  think  the  more  viable  one  is 
to  upgrade  the  whole  activity, ' ' he 
observed.  “The  Police  Corps  sug- 
gests you  get  better  people  and 
that  in  some  way  this  will 
upgrade  the  whole  system.  My 
guess  would  be,  even  if  they  are 
the  better  people  — and  that’s 
questionable  — I don’t  know  if 
that  makes  a whole  lot  of  dif- 
ference. I think  there  is  a serious 
question  about  the  whole  idea  of 
how  you  upgrade  the  police  by  in- 
troducing people  who  would  not 
get  into  police  work  normally." 

Three-year  burnout 
Rubinstein  contends,  however, 
that  beat  patrol  has  a negative  ef- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Reminder  to  our  readers: 

\ 

With  this  issue  we  switch  over  to  our  monthly 
publication  schedule  for  the  summer.  We’ll  be 
coming  to  you  once  again  in  early  August. 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - The  city  of 
New  Haven  plans  to  hire  47  new 
police  officers  under  a recently- 
approved  $14. 2-million  budget. 
The  additional  officers  will  bring 
the  force  up  to  400  sworn  officers. 

The  mayor  of  Naugatuck  has 
announced  plans  to  launch  an  in- 
ternal probe  into  the  city’s  police 
department.  The  probe  coincides 
with  a grand  jury  investigations 
into  the  department’s  practices 
and  policies. 

A legislative  committee  has  ap- 
proved a $100,000  appropriation 
to  fund  a seven-month  probe  of 
the  state’s  criminal  justice 
system. 

DELAWARE  — The  state  plans 
to  investigate  the  fatal  police 
shooting  of  a man  waiting  to  have 
10  teeth  pulled  late  last  month, 
according  to  Attorney  General 
Charles  Oberly  III.  Police  say 
34-year-old  Riley  Holman  pulled  a 
knife  after  his  dentist  tried  to  ad- 
minister a painkiller. 

NEW  YORK  - The  New  York  Ci- 
ty Police  Department  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  replace  the  old 
and  often  inoperative  emergency 
telephones  along  city  highways 
with  new  cellular  telephones.  The 
new  units  are  said  to  be  less  costly 
and  easier  to  maintain.  A pro- 
totype unit  has  been  working 
flawlessly  in  the  Bronx  since 
February,  according  to  a police 
spokesman. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Thirty  peo- 
ple, including  three  dentists,  two 
lawyers,  two  stockbrokers  and 
several  businessmen,  have  been 
indicted  on  Federal  charges  of 
operating  a cocaine  ring  which 
rang  up  as  much  as  $5  million  in 
sales  monthly  in  Philadelphia. 
U.S.  Attorney  Edward  Dennis 
said  the  operation  is  believed  to 
have  been  started  in  1978  by 
Lawrence  Lavin  with  classmates 
from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Dental 
Medicine. 

Pittsburgh  police  have  been 
forced  to  call  off  target  practice 
until  100,000  rounds  of  .32-caliber 


ammur  a arrive.  The  depart- 
ment, >ch  has  only  l r 000 
roun<  i ockpiled  in  case  of 
emer*.-  y , has  been  awaiting  the 
ammt  tion  shipment  since 
March 

VERMO NT  — State  officials  say 
that  me  wrists  who  havr  been 
convicted  of  drunken  driving 
twice  in  five  years  will  now  have 
to  undergo  alcohol  therapy  as 
part  of  a new  mandatory  pro- 
gram. 

The  state  police  plan  to  increase 
patrols  near  the  state's  borders 
with  New  York,  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts.  Those  three 
states  all  have  legal  drinking  ages 
of  21,  compared  to  18  in  Vermont. 


TENNESSEE  - State  Safety 
Commissioner  Bill  L.  Jones 
recently  announced  that  the  state 
had  experienced  the  safest 
Memorial  Day  Weekend  on 
record.  Although  six  people  were 
killed,  that  figure  represented  a 
67  percent  decrease  from  the  1984 
holiday  weekend.  Four  of  the 
fatalities  were  alcohol  related  and 
another  individual  was  killed 
while  operating  a motorcycle. 

VIRGINIA  — A seven-member 
mounted  patrol  made  its  debut 
last  month  along  the  beach  strip 
in  Virginia  Beach. 


ILLINOIS  - Marion  Police  Chief 
L.  B.  Hunter  will  retire  after  16 
years  at  the  helm  on  August  1 . He 
will  assume  command  of  the  local 
911  emergency  telephone  system. 

INDIANA  - Officials  in 
Lafayette  County  are  busy  trying 
to  develop  new  strategies  to  snag 
suspected  drunken  drivers.  The 
old  system  was  thrown  out  by  a 
judge  in  1982. 

MICHIGAN  - A $175,000  pro- 
gram to  curb  juvenile  crime  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Wayne 


County  Commission.  Plans  in- 
clude a hotline  and  counseling  for 
juveniles  and  parents. 


IOWA  — The  State  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  police  cannot 
be  sued  for  mistakenly  judging  a 
drunken  driver  to  be  sober.  The 
ruling  came  in  a case  in  which 
Police  Officer  Jerry  Cox  was 
cleared  of  liability  in  the  1983 
death  of  Roger  Hildebrand. 

KANSAS  — Gov.  John  Carlin 
dedicated  a 500-bed  minimum 
security  addition  to  the  Kansas1 
State  Penitentiary  on  June  25. 
The  new  facility  cost  $22  million. 

MINNESOTA  — A public  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  St.  Paul  on  July 
25  to  change  the  sentencing 
guidelines  for  people  convicted  of 
drug  dealing.  A proposal  calls  for 
imprisonment  after  a second  con- 
viction for  the  sale  of  cocaine, 
hallucinogens  or  heroin. 

MISSOURI  — St.  Louis  County 
Sheriff  Gordon  Schweitzer  may 
be  forced  to  assign  his  deputies 
other  duties  after  25  of  the  90 
deputies  failed  to  pass  a firearms 
proficiency  course. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - The  state's 
Highway  Patrol  celebrated  its 
birthday  June  20  by  giving  away 
gifts  to  out-of-state  cars  at  eight 
sites  around  the  state.  The  patrol 
is  marking  its  50th  anniversary. 


ARIZONA  — U.S.  Senator  Den- 
nis DeConcini  recently  said  that 
16  more  Customs  agents  will  be 
assigned  to  the  state,  11  of  them 
at  the  Mexican  border.  The 
border  crossings  have  been 
snarled  with  traffic  delays  since 
security  was  beefed  up  following 
the  murder  of  a narcotics  agent 
earlier  this  year. 

COLORADO  — The  times  have 
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caught  up  with  the  Denver  Police 
Department.  Police  Chie 
Thomas  Coogan  recently  orderec 
his  department  to  start  using  the 
term  “black”  to  describe 
suspects,  rather  than  “Negro.’’ 
Denver  is  one  of  the  last  major 
cities  in  the  country  to  change  its 
terminology.  Other  race  labels  to 
be  used  include  white,  Hispanic 
and  Asian. 

UTAH  — The  West  Jordan  City 
Council  has  repealed  the  1983  or- 
dinance banning  the  purchase  of  a 
single  beer.  The  council  had  un- 
successfully tried  to  curb 
drunken  driving  by  requiring  a 
minimum  purchase  of  a six-pack. 


CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles 


Police  Capt.  Joe  Sandoval  has 
been  named  as  the  new  chief  of  the 
California  State  Police  by  Gov. 
George  Deukmejian.  The  former 
state  police  chief,  John  Norton, 
resigned  last  October  to  take  over 
as  police  chief  in  Parkersburg,  W 
Va. 

At  least  125  counts  of  child 
molestation  have  been  dismissed 
for  lack  of  evidence  in  the  McMar- 
tin  Preschool  case.  This  action 
came  after  the  prosecution 
abruptly  rested  its  case  in  the 
tenth  month  of  a preliminary 
hearing,  when  Municipal  Court 
Judge  Aviva  K.  Bobb  refused  to 
allow  child  witnesses  to  testify 
via  closed  circuit  television. 

OREGON  — Sheriff  Jim  Fanning 
of  Josephine  County  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  retire  October 
31.  Fanning,  67,  recommended 
that  his  undersheriff,  Jim 
Carlton,  serve  the  remaining  14 
months  of  the  unexpired  term  as 
sheriff. 
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Ruling  may  curb  Detroit  plan  to  hire  more  cops 


An  arbitration  ruling  in  a two- 
year-old  Detroit  police  contract 
dispute  may  hamper  the  city’s 
plans  to  bring  the  force  back  up  to 
a manpower  strength  of  5,000,  as 
had  been  planned. 

According  to  city  Budget 
Director  Walter  Stecher,  the 
award  granted  in  the  arbitration 
ruling  would  exceed  the  city 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
begins  July  1 by  $7  million. 

Stecher  said  it  could  force  the 
cancellation  of  at  least  some  of  the 
720  police  hirings  planned  in  four 
stages  over  the  next  twelve  and  a 
half  months.  If  the  estimated 
$7-million  budget  overrun  is  ac- 
curate, it  could  prevent  the  hiring 
of  as  many  as  140  of  the  recruits. 

The  ruling  is  not  likely  to  alter 
Mayor  Coleman  Young’s  plans  to 
begin  hiring  more  officers  this 
summer,  however. 

Both  the  city  and  the  Detroit 
Police  Officers  Association 
(DPOA)  were  said  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  panel’s  ruling. 
Although  city  officials  said  the 
award  was  not  as  devastating  as 
previous  ones,  it  will  still  have  a 
negative  effect  on  the  budget.  “I 


have  begun  to  review  the  budget 
to  see  where  those  cuts  will  have 
to  be  made,”  said  Young. 


Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young 


Thomas  Schneider,  the 
DPOA's  president,  said  his 
members  have  not  had  a raise 
since  1980  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  award. 


A compromise  was  worked  out 
by  the  arbitration  panel,  granting 
city’s  offers  for  the  first  two  years 
of  the  three-year  contract  and  the 
union’s  demands  for  the  third 
year. 

Under  the  state’s  binding  ar- 
bitration law,  the  arbitrator  must 
pick  either  the  city’s  offer  or  the 
union's  demands,  but  is  em- 
powered to  rule  on  a year-to-year 
basis. 

Barring  a successful  court  ap- 
peal of  the  ruling,  Detroit  officers 
would  receive  a 3 percent  raise  the 
first  year,  0.3  the  second  and  4 
percent  the  third,  retroactive  to 
July  1,  1983.  Under  the  ruling, 
base  salaries  for  police  officers 
will  rise  from  $26,296  to  $28,252 
over  the  tenure  of  the  contract. 
Total  compensation,  including 
fringe  benefits,  will  go  from 
$47,401  to  $50,000.  Police  super- 
visors are  seeking  increases  in  a 
separate  arbitration  case. 

The  chairman  of  the  arbitration 
panel.  Michigan  State  University 
professor  Daniel  Kruger,  said  he 
based  his  decision  on  the  ability  of 
the  city  to  pay  and  how  those 
salaries  compared  to  other  "rust 


belt”  cities  such  as  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh.  The  DPOA  said  the 
ruling  places  city  salaries  below 
those  of  eight  suburbs. 

In  reaching  its  decision,  the  ar- 
bitrators considered  nearly 

15.000  pages  of  testimony  and 

1.000  exhibits  from  both  sides. 

Kruger  called  the  dispute  the 

most  difficult  of  the  eight  other 
binding  arbitration  cases  he  has 
handled.  He  said  that  non- 
economic issues  such  as  the  city’s 
residency  requirement  will  be 
even  harder  to  resolve.  That  deci- 
sion is  expected  in  August. 

According  to  Stecher.  the  city 
does  not  have  money  to  pay  the 
increase.  It  could  mean,  Stecher 
said,  that  the  city  will  not  be  able 
to  hire  as  many  new  officers  as  it 
had  proposed.  Stecher  said  he  ex- 
pected the  first  classes  of  180 
recruits  each  to  proceed  without 
any  reductions.  Any  reductions 
would  come  in  later  classes. 

Mayor  Young  said  a total  vic- 
tory for  the  union  would  have  cost 
the  city  about  $47  million,  or  near- 
ly seven  times  the  amount  that 
was  awarded. 

An  award  of  that  scale,  Young 
said,  would  have  jeopardized  the 


city’s  plans  for  the  hiring  and 
rehiring  of  officers  that  have 
already  taken  place  under  the 
terms  of  a Federal  court  order. 

The  panel  sided  with  the  city 
against  granting  the  DPOA  cost- 
of-living  increases,  but  agreed 
with  the  union’s  demand  for  an  in- 
crease in  longevity  pay. 

The  ruling  once  more  opened  up 
the  question  of  binding  arbitra- 
tion in  police  and  fire  labor 
disputes.  Kruger  said  the  ruling 
showed  "the  law  works  well." 
Since  the  law  was  enacted  in  1969, 
there  has  only  been  one  uniformed 
employee  strike  in  the  state,  in 
Marquette. 

Young,  however,  who  wrote  the 
arbitration  law  as  a state  senator, 
said  the  two-year  wait  for  the 
Kruger  decision  showed  the  law 
must  "either  be  repealed  or 
substantially  reformed.” 

Young  said,  "The  result  of  the 
process  — negotiations  in  which 
there  is  no  incentive  for  the  union 
to  settle,  followed  by  a protracted 
hearing  procedure,  followed  by  an 
excessive  award  — is  not  the 
result  that  was  envisioned  when 
the  compulsory  arbitration  law 
was  enacted." 


Inside  the  juror's  mind: 

Personal  factors  tilt  rape  cases 


Two  judges  may  get  pulled 
from  organized  crime  panel 


Jurors  in  rape  trials  often 
render  their  verdicts  on  the  basis 
of  the  victim’s  demeanor,  ap- 
pearance, reputation  and  social 
life,  according  to  a new  study  by  a 
sociology  professor  at  Michigan 
State  University. 

Prof.  Barbara  F.  Reskin  said 
that  although  few  rape  charges 
ever  lead  to  trial,  jurors  are  as 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 
behavior  of  the  victim  as  by  the 
factors  in  the  case. 

"They  treat  more  seriously  the 
rape  of  a women  who  appears 
chaste  or  is  traditional  in  her  life 
style,"  Reskin  said.  Jurors  are 
more  likely  to  exonerate  men 
charged  with  raping  women  who 
are  reputed  to  be  sexually  active 
outside  of  marriage  or  who  knew 
their  assailant,  she  added. 


Unlike  previous  studies  of  jury 
behavior,  which  have  focused  on 
the  effect  on  verdicts  of  such  fac- 
tors as  the  juror’s  age,  sex  and 
profession,  Reskin’s  research  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  to  examine 
jurors'  attitudes  and  how  they  in- 
fluence decisions. 

The  study  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  Center  for  Preven- 
tion and  Control  of  Rape,  a divi- 
sion of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Reskin  and  her 
research  partner,  Gary  LaFree, 
an  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  attended  37  sexual 
assault  trials  in  Indianapolis  bet- 
ween July  1978  and  September 
1980,  accompanied  by  students 
and  professional  interviewers. 

They  interviewed  360  of  the 


jurors,  asking  each  about  300 
questions  in  the  days  immediate- 
ly following  the  trial.  Jurors  were 
asked  to  asked  to  agree  or 
disagree  with  such  questions  as 
"Women  should  worry  less  abut 
their  rights  and  more  about  being 
good  wives  and  mothers,”  and  "A 
woman  should  be  able  to  go  to  a 
bar  alone  if  she  wants  to.” 

Reskin  said  jurors  were  asked 
what  they  thought  about  both  the 
defendant  and  the  victim.  If  the 
juror  did  not  raise  the  issue  of 
moral  character,  Reskin  said,  a 
specific  issue  was  made  of  it. 

Jurors  found  victims  suspect, 
according  to  Reskin,  if  during  the 
tyial  there  was  any  mention  of  the 
victim's  having  used  birth  control 
pills,  had  an  illegitimate  child,  a 
child  with  a different  last  name  or 
if  the  victim’s  address  was  the 
same  as  a boyfriend's.  Jurors 
judged  harshly  behavior  that  in- 
cluded smoking  marijuana,  drink- 
ing, keeping  late  hours  or  going  to 
bars,  the  study  disclosed. 

One  unexpected  finding,  accor- 
ding to  Reskin,  was  that  women, 
who  made  up  53  percent  of  the 
jurors  surveyed,  held  attitudes 
which  did  not  differ  markedly 
from  those  of  male  jurors. 

Although  40  states  have  rape 
shield  laws,  which  prohibit  inter- 
rogation into  the  victim's  sexual 
history,  Reskin  said  defense 
lawyers  often  get  around  the  law 
by  asking  questions  which  may 
be  later  struck  but  which  still  stay 
in  the  minds  of  the  jurors. 

"A  woman  who  was  raped  in  her 
own  home  at  2 A.M.  while  she  was 
sleeping  was  asked  by  the  defense 
Continued  on  Page  6 


The  membership  of  two  F ederal 
judges  on  President  Reagan’s 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime 
has  been  the  source  of  a growing 
debate  between  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  a three- 
member  panel  representing  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  11th 
Circuit. 

In  a two-to-one  decision  handed 
down  early  last  month,  Federal 
appellate  judges  Frank  M. 
Johnson  and  Peter  T.  Fay  ruled 
that  the  judges’  membership  on 
the  commission  violated  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  powers 


because  it  cast  doubt  on  the 
jurists’  impartiality.  Judge  Paul 
H.  Roney  dissented. 

The  two  commission  members 
in  question  are  Judge  Irving  R. 
Kaufman  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  commission, 
and  retired  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Potter  Stewart,  who  still 
occasionally  sits  on  the  bench. 

According  to  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  3d,  the  Justice 
Department  believes  the  case  was 
wrongly  decided.  He  said  the 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Meese  seeks  $101M  for 
2,000  new  drug  enforcers 


Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese' 
3d  has  said  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  $101.6  million  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  regional 
drug  enforcement  groups  from  13 
to  21. 

He  said  the  Department  of 
Justice  plans  to  used  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  hire 
more  than  2,000  investigators, 
lawyers  and  other  drug  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

Government  officials  said  that 
additional  radar  equipment,  high 
speed  boats  and  airplanes  would 
be  purchased  to  aid  in  the  effort  as 


well. 

According  to  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt 
(R.-Nev.),  $28.8  million  of  the  ap- 
propriation would  go  to  the 
Customs  Service. 

"We've  been  outspent,  out- 
manned  and  outgunned  in  this 
battle,"  said  Laxalt's  Republican 
colleague.  Sen.  Paula  Hawkins  of 
Florida. 

Meese  said  the  request  was 
made  "in  recognition  of  the  need 
to  bring  justice  to  those  drug  traf- 
fickers and  other  criminals  who 
prey  on  all  elements  of  American 
society.” 


Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  chairman  of  the  President's  organized 
crime  commission,  at  a press  conference  earlier  this  year  with  FBI 
director  William  H.  Webster.  Wide  World  Photo 
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'_  apple  and  Places 


Running  on  empty  in  Texas 


Shooting 
from  the  hip 

Gulfport,  .Fla.,  police  Lieut. 
Carl  Bockiaro’s  recent  shooting 
exploits  earned  him  an  award 
from  his  fellow  officers,  a one-day 
suspension  from  his  chief  and  the 
surprise  of  his  life  when  a gun  he 
was  examining  went  off  acciden- 
tally. 

Bockiaro  was  examining  the 
weapon,  a 9mm  Browning 
automatic  that  had  been  left  on 
his  desk,  when  his  hand  glanced 
against  the  trigger,  firing  one 
bullet  which  went  through  his 
thigh  and  hit  a nearby  wall. 

“It  made  a very  dull,  muffled 
sound  like  a very  fizzled-out 
firecracker,’’  he  said. 

Bockiaro  didn’t  realized  he  had 
been  shot  until  he  was  told  he  had 
blood  on  his  pants.  ‘‘When  I 
looked  down  that's  when  I knew  I 
was  shot.” 

Bockiaro,  the  department's 
patrol  lieutenant,  missed  a week 
of  work  but  said  he  is  feeling  fine 
now.  ‘'I’ve  shot  one  person  in  my 
whole  life  — myself,”  he  said. 

Police  Chief  Herman  "Hap” 
Golliner,  investigated  the  inci- 
dent and  suspended  Bockiaro  for 
one  day.  ‘‘It  was  just  a mistake," 
Golliner  said. 

According  to  police,  the  gun 
was  the  property  of  Officer  Tom 
Polletta  and  had  been  left  in 
Bockiaro’s  letter  tray.  Polletta 
had  been  trying  to  sell  the  gun, 
Golliner  said. 

Golliner  said  he  has  been  unable 
to  find  out  who  loaded  the  gun. 
Ten  bullets  were  found  in  the 
weapon  after  the  accident.  The 
department  has  a policy  that  re- 
quires officers  to  keep  all  unused 
guns  in  a locked  box  set  aside  for 
that  purpose. 

Bockiaro’s  colleagues  pre- 
sented him  with  the  department’s 
“Phil  King  Award"  for  "expert 
shooting  at  close  range."  Chief 
Golliner  said  the  award  is  named 
for  former  Gulfport  Officer  Phil 
King,  who  shot  himself  in  the  but- 
tocks in  1977  while  getting  out  of 
his  small  sports  car. 

Ruling’s  in, 
cop  is  out 

The  decision  by  a three-member 
Detroit  Police  Department  trial 
board  in  the  case  of  Officer 
Thomas  A.  Schneider  is  in,  and 
Schneider’s  out. 

Schneider,  the  president  of  the 


Detroit  Police  Officers  Associa 
tion,  had  been  fired  in  January  by 
Police  William  Hart  for  violating 
the  city’s  residency  rule. 
Schneider’s  family  lives  70  miles 
away  from  Detroit  in  Pinckney. 
Although  undercover  investiga- 
tions of  Schneider  confirmed  that 
he  spends  his  off-duty  workday 
hours  in  a basement  apartment  in 
the  city,  department  attorneys 
successfully  argued  before  the 
trial  board  that  Schneider’s  true 
home  was  with  his  family. 

Schneider  said  he  expected  the 
ruling  against  him.  "This  started 
out  as  an  attempt  to  harass  me 
during  our  contract  arbitration 
and  will  continue  until  a fair  and 
impartial  hearing  on  the  facts 
takes  place  outside  the  purview  of 
city  politics,”  Schneider  told  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Schneider’s  next  step  is  an  ap- 
peal to  either  a civilian  arbitrator 
or  the  five-member  civilian  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners. 

If  the  dismissal  is  upheld  by  an 
arbitrator,  Schneider  will  have  to 
take  the  case  to  a civil  court  if  he 
wants  to  keep  his  job. 

Heroism’s 

reward 

New  York  City  Police  Officer 
Paul  Ragonese  may  not  consider 
himself  a hero,  but  he  was  pro- 
moted to  detective  last  month  in  a 
special  ceremony  for  the 
courageous  part  he  played  in  res- 
cuing Brigitte  Gerney  from 
underneath  a toppled  construc- 
tion crane  in  May. 

"I  only  did  what  what  any 
human  being  should  do  for 
another  human  being,”  Ragonese 
said,  adding  that  the  real  hero  was 
Mrs.  Gerney.  "She  is  the  most 
courageous  man  or  woman  I ever 
met,”  said  Ragonese. 

Ragonese,  a member  of  the 
department’s  Emergency  Service 
Unit,  squeezed  into  the  wheel  well 
of  the  toppled  65-ton  crane  to 
comfort  Gerney,  whose  legs  had 
been  pinned  under  it  for  six  hours. 
"I  couldn’t  physically  remove  the 
crane  myself,  so  all  I could  do  was 
comfort  her,"  Ragonese  said. 

His  efforts  were  not  unnoticed 
or  unappreciated  by  Mrs.  Gerney. 
"What  kept  me  alive  is  that  he 
held  my  hand,"  she  said  after 
surgery  to  reattach  her  partially 
severed  legs. 

The  prognosis  for  Gerney  s legs 
is  good,  according  to  a spokesman 
for  Bellevue  Hospital,  where 
Gerney  is  in  a postoperative  unit. 

Newly-promoted  detective 
Ragonese  is  no  stranger  to  on-the- 
job  heroism,  having  been 


Raymond  K.  Procunier,  the 
veteran  prison  official  who  has 
served  as  director  of  the  Texas 
Department  of  Corrections  for 
the  past  13  months,  is  leaving 
Texas  with  his  gas  gauge  on 
empty. 

After  having  been  brought 
into  the  state  to  reorganize  its 
troubled  prison  system,  and 
after  a tenure  marked  by 
violence  and  killings  that  were 
said  to  have  discouraged  and 
depressed  him,  Procunier 
resigned,  saying.  "I  just  ran 
out  of  gas." 

Procunier  had  forged  a 
reputation  for  being  a tough 
but  fair  and  humane  prison  ad- 
ministrator in  California,  New 
Mexico  and  Virginia. 

The  Texas  state  prison 
board,  in  an  emergency 
meeting  in  Huntsville,  where 
the  37,000-inmate  system  has 
its  headquarters,  appointed 
Lane  McCotter,  Procunier’s 
43-year-old  deputy,  as  the  new 
director.  McCotter  was 
formerly  chief  of  the  Army 
disciplinary  stockade  in  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

At  present,  the  Texas  penal 
system  is  struggling  to  comply 
with  a 1981  Federal  court 
order  to  reduce  brutality  and 
overcrowding  in  the  prisons. 
In  1980  the  Texas  system  was 


declared  "unconstitutionally 
cruel”  by  Federal  District 
Judge  William  Wayne  Justice. 
In  1982,  the  state  agreed  to 
hire  guards  to  watch  over  in- 
mates, replacing  the  prisoners, 
called  building  tenders,  who 
had  been  used  to  control  the 
rest  of  the  inmate  population. 

Over  opposition  from  much 
of  his  prison  staff,  Procunier 
had  pledged  to  abide  by  the 
order.  Before  resigning,  Pro- 
cunier worked  out  an  agree- 
ment with  the  state  to  reduce 
the  prison  population  by  5,000 
and  improve  conditions. 

Friends  say  the  61 -year-old 
Procunier  underestimated  the 
task  before  him  when  he  took 
the  position,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  working  16  to  18  hours 
a day.  While  negotiating  the 
final  settlement  of  the  court 
order,  he  contracted 
pneumonia  flying  back  and 
forth  between  Texas  and  San 
Francisco  to  see  lawyers  for 
the  prisoners. 

‘‘He  worked  hard  for  13 
months.  He’s  burned  out,” 
said  Procunier’s  spokesman, 
Phil  Guthrie.  Guthrie  said  Pro- 
cunier was  satisfied  at  having 
reached  a settlement  with  the 
state,  obtaining  a substantial 
budget  increase  from  the 
Legislature  and  replacing  half 


the  wardens  in  the  37-unit 
system. 

Robert  Gunn,  chairman  of 
the  prison  board,  said  no  one 
else  could  have  done  what  Pro- 
cunier did. 

Since  January  1,  1984,  there 
have  been  38  fatal  and  525  non- 
fatal  stabbings  in  the  prisons. 
Guthrie  said  the  violence  is 
declining. 

Procunier’s  critics  blame 
him  for  the  violence,  saying  he 
had  restrained  guards  from  us- 
ing enough  force. 

Procunier  opened  the 
system  to  press  scrutiny,  dis- 
missed wardens  and  guards 
who  resisted  him  and  warned 
he  would  not  tolerate  the 
beating  and  intimidation  of 
prisoners  that  were  common 
before  the  Federal  ruling. 

Some  claim  Procunier  was 
forced  out.  He  was  not  the  first 
choice  of  Gov.  Mark  White. 
Harry  Whittington,  a former 
secretary  of  the  prison  board, 
said  Procunier  left  out  of 
frustration  with  White  and 
with  the  resistance  by  the 
prison  staff.  Whittington  said 
the  Governor  and  other 
political  leaders  resisted 
spending  the  money  to  moder- 
nize the  prisons.  “Prison 
reform  is  not  a popular  cause  in 
Texas,”  he  noted. 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“Street  patrol  is  a dead-end  job  and  after 
four  or  five  years,  no  one  can  do  it  very 
well/' 

Jonathan  Rubinstein,  co-creator  of 
the  Police  Corps,  and  chief  researcher  for  an  N1J  study 
on  the  program’s  feasibility.  (1:4) 


decorated  27  times  during  liis  14 
years  with  the  department. 

"Not  for  spectacular  shootouts 
but  for  the  special  kind  of  incident 
he  was  involved  in  the  other  day 
— saving  people’s  lives,"  said 
Police  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Ward. 

At  his  own  request,  Det. 
Ragonese  has  been  transferred  to 
the  bomb  squad. 

MOVE  panel 
moves  along 

The  first  senior  staff  members 
have  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mission that  will  investigate  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment’s confrontation  with  the 
radical  group  MOVE  on  May 
13. 

William  D.  Lytton,  a Phila- 
delphia lawyer,  was  appointed 
staff  director  for  the  commis- 
sion, and  Carl  E.  Singley,  the 
dean  of  Temple  University  Law 
School,  was  named  as  the  panel's 
attorney. 

The  commission’s  chairman, 
William  Brown  3d,  also  an- 
nounced recently  that  Phila- 
delphia Mayor  W.  Wilson  Goode 
and  other  senior  city  ad- 
ministrators would  testify  at  the 
public  hearings  scheduled  to 
begin  in  mid-July. 

Brown’s  announcements  were 
made  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 


commission,  which  was  ap- 
pointed shortly  after  the  police 
capped  the  confrontation  with 
MOVE  by  dropping  a bomb  on 
the  group’s  headquarters. 

The  bomb  ignited  what  has 
been  called  the  worst  residential 
fire  in  the  city’s  history,  killing  1 1 
people  and  incinerating  61  row 
homes  in  the  middle-class  neigh- 
borhood. 

Lytton  will  be  receiving 
$30,000  for  four  months  of  work 
with  the  commission,  while 
Singley  will  be  paid  $100  an  hour, 
"far  below”  prevailing  rates. 
Brown  said. 

Taking  a 
forceful  look 

New  York  Gov.  Mario  M. 
Cuomo  has  appointed  former 
United  States  Attorney  Paul  J. 
Curran  to  chair  a commission  that 
will  investigate  the  use  of  force  by 
police  departments  in  the  state. 

Cuomo  also  appointed  four 
other  members  to  the  commis- 
sion, which  was  set  up  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  state's  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services.  The 
other  commission  members  are  R. 
Harcourt  Dodds,  a former  assis- 
tant United  States  attorney  and  a 
former  legal  counsel  for  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department; 
Flora  Mancuso  Edwards,  presi- 
dent of  Hostos  Community  Col- 


lege in  the  Bronx;  Robert  Hill 
Schwartz,  a former  lawyer  for  the 
Legal  Aid  Society,  and  Thomas  F. 
Hastings,  a former  police  chief  of 
Rochester. 
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sticks  to  quotas 


Chicago 

U.S.  District  Judge  Prentice 
Marshall  has  refused  to  throw  out 
the  minority  hiring  quotas  he  im- 
posed on  the  Chicago  Police 
Department. 

The  judge's  decision  came  in 
connection  with  a lawsuit  filed  by 
33  white  men  and  women  and  one 
black  woman  who  charged  that 
they  have  been  discriminated 
against  through  the  use  of  the 
quotas 

Although  Judge  Marshall's  rul- 
ing does  not  address  similar  re- 
quests by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  to  overturn  the  quotas, 
Patrick  Murphy,  the  attorney 
representing  the  34  plaintiffs,  us- 
ed many  of  the  same  arguments 
that  the  Justice  Department  has 
put  forward  in  its  efforts  to  over- 
turn hiring  quotas  nationwide. 

Under  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, the  Justice  Department  has 
been  seeking  the  elimination  of  all 
minority  hiring  quotas,  arguing 
that  such  quotas  are  a violation  of 
the  1984  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Memphis 
firefighters  case,  which  in- 
validates all  quotas  except  to 
benefit  direct  victims  of 
discrimination. 

Many  local  officials,  including 
those  in  Chicago,  contend  that 
the  Justice  Department  has 
adopted  an  overly  broad  inter- 
pretation of  the  decision. 

Earl  Neal,  a city  attorney,  told 
Judge  Marshall  last  month  that 
the  city  planned  to  offer  a new  hir- 
ing examination  for  police  in 
about  two  months.  Once  the  new 
exam  is  held,  he  said,  the  current 
hiring  list  would  be  scrapped. 
Murphy  had  asked  the  judge  to 
require  the  department  to  main- 
tain the  existing  hiring  list  but 
Marshall  refused. 


Earlier.  Marshall  had  ruled 
against  Murphy  during  a hearing 
on  the  status  of  the  Justice 
Department's  request  to  abandon 
the  quotas.  Murphy  sought  to  in- 
tervene in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's case,  asking  Marshall  to 
scrap  the  court-ordered  hirings  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  un- 
constitutional. 

Murphy  charged  that  the 
quotas  discriminated  against 


After  a Federal  judge  rejected 
an  attempt  by  a Chicago  attorney 
to  temporarily  block  police  pro- 
motions, Police  Superintendent 
Fred  Rice  named  10  new  captains, 
30  new  lieutenants  and  79  new 
sergeants,  thus  meeting  court- 
ordered  quotas. 

The  promotions  were  in  line 
with  earlier  quotas  issued  by  U.S. 
District  Judge  Prentice  H.  Mar- 
shall. In  June,  however,  in  a long- 
threatened  move  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  a suit  was 
filed  seeking  to  overturn  the 
quotas. 

Marshall  rejected  attorney 
Kenneth  Flaxman's  motion  to 
block  the  promotions  and 
establish  a separate  quota  for 
black  women.  Flaxman 
represents  two  black  female 
detectives  seeking  promotions  to 
sergeant.  Under  a quota  plan 
outlined  previously  by  Marshall, 
five  percent  of  all  new  Chicago 
police  sergeants  must  be  women. 

The  promotions  to  lieutenant 
include  24  white  men,  five  black 


whites,  thus  violating  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  plaintiffs 
believe  they  should  be  hired  from 
the  existing  list  instead  of  having 
to  take  the  exam  over  again. 

Under  the  quota,  the  percen- 
tage of  black  and  Hispanic  men 
on  the  force  has  increased  from  17 
percent  in  1974  to  22  percent  this 
year.  Women,  who  made  up  one 
percent  of  the  force  in  1974,  now 
make  up  6 percent. 


men  and  one  Hispanic.  Marshall’s 
quota  for  the  rank  calls  for  78  per- 
cent white  men,  17  percent  black 
men  and  Sl/2  percent  Hispanic 
men. 

Among  the  lieutenants  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain  were 
two  detectives  from  Area  4 on  the 
city's  West  Side,  August  Locallo, 
head  of  the  violent  crimes  unit, 
and  John  Garber,  head  of  the 
property  crimes  unit. 

No  minority  quota  exists  for 
the  captain's  rank. 

The  sergeants  include  56  white 
men,  19  black  and  Hispanic  men 
and  four  women.  The  quota  calls 
for  70  percent  white  men,  25  per- 
cent minority  men  and  5 percent 
women. 


What’s  On  Your  Mind? 

Law  Enforcement  New $ 
welcomes  input  from  its 
readers.  To  submit  letters  to 
the  editor  or  commentaries, 
write:  LEN.  444  W.  56th  St, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


New  superior  officers 
named  in  Windy  City 


7-11  says  10-4  to  McGruff 


McGruff,  the  Crime  Dog,  has  gotten  a helping  hand  in  his  crime- 
prevention  efforts  from  thousands  of  7-Eleven  stores  nationwide. 
The  chain  of  convenience  stores  will  begin  displaying  "mini- 
information  centers”  to  allow  local  police  departments  to  distribute 
crime  prevention  materials  quickly  and  easily. 


Meese  looks  to  keep  judges 


on  organized 

Continued  from  Page  3 
department  would  seek  a reversal 
of  the  decision  so  as  "to  remove 


crime  panel 

any  doubt  concerning  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  commission's  future  ac- 
tivities.” 

Meese  said  the  roles  of  the  two 
judges  on  the  commission  were 
"extremely  important"  and  that 


‘Gimmickery’  in  child  protection 


Continued  from  Page  1 
themselves  against  abduction  are 
not  very  effective.  "We’re  still 
teaching  grade  school  kids  to  step 
on  the  assailant’s  instep,  knee 
him  in  the  groin,  gouge  out  his 
eyes.  My  nine-year-old  is  a scrap- 
py little  turkey,  but  he  can't  get 
his  knee  up  high  enough  to  get  my 
groin,  he  can't  reach  my  eyeballs, 
and  if  he  steps  on  my  instep  I'm 
gonna  slap  his  head  off.” 

In  the  final  analysis,  Rabun 
said,  the  "gimmickery"  on  the 
market  is  not  something  the 
parent  should  concern  himself 
with  but  rather  with  proven,  ef- 
fective methods  of  abduction 
prevention. 

"Where  the  water  hits  the 
wheel,”  Rabun  said,  "there  are 
five  things  a parent  ought  to  do 
and  do  religiously  with  their  kid.” 
First,  he  said,  the  parent  ought  to 
have  an  up-to-date,  complete 
physical  description  of  the  child 
written  down.  The  parent  should 
also  have  a recent  color  photo- 
graph of  the  child  and  make  sure 
that  the  family  dentist  has  a com- 
plete chart  of  the  child's  teeth.  He 
also  urged  parents  to  make  sure 


that  the  family  doctor  keeps  a full 
medical  record  including  all  scars 
on  the  child,  and  to  have  finger- 
prints of  the  child  taken  either  by 
law  enforcement  personnel  or  a 
person  trained  in  fingerprinting. 

On  the  last  point,  Rabun  was 
emphatic,  noting  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  a classifiable  print  of  a 
child  from  a parent  who  is  un- 
trained. 

Another  child-safety  profes- 
sional with  doubts  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  some  of  the  new 
products  is  Louis  McCagg,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Child  Find,  a 
non-profit  information  clear- 
inghouse on  missing  children. 
Some  of  these  products  are 
helpful,  he  concedes,  and  parents 
would  be  well  advised  to  look  into 
the  devices  that  are  applicable  to 
their  lifestyle.  He  added, 
however,  that  some  of  these  pro- 
ducts have  not  yet  proved  them- 
selves in  terms  of  the  quality  of 
the  product. 

"Like  anything  else,  you  can 
buy  a good  pair  of  socks  or  you 
can  buy  a poor  pair  of  socks.  In 
this  case,  you  can  find  a quality 
product  that  is  useful  to  you  in 


preventing  an  abduction  or  find- 
ing a child  who  has  wandered 
away." 

Like  Rabun,  McCagg  believes 
that  the  safety  of  a child  should 
depend  ultimately  on  parental 
responsibility,  and  not  on  a pro- 
duct. 

The  most  important  rule  for  a 
parent,  McCagg  said,  is  to  make 
sure  the  child  understands  that 
their  love  for  him  overrides  all 
other  considerations.  "If  the  child 
is  taken  and  the  abductor  plays 
on  the  child  's  emotions  — the  fact 
that  your  mother  was  mad  at  you 
yesterday,  for  instance  — that 
child  should  know  that  mommy  is 
mad  but  basically  she  wants  me 
to  call  her  everyday.” 

McCagg  also  suggests  that 
parents  should  teach  children 
how  to  try  to  prevent  abductions: 
"The  child  being  able  to  totally 
scream  if  someone  comes  and 
starts  to  pick  him  up,  to  not  go 
near  a car  that  has  an  adult  in  it 
that  has  offered  to  drive  him 
home,  not  to  go  to  a stranger's 
house  to  see  their  kittens  and  so 
on." 

As  John  Rabun  sees  things,  it  is 


time  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity stepped  in  and  gave  some 
practical  advice  to  manufacturers 
of  the  products  touted  as  offering 
protection  for  children.  "I  really 
think  parents  could  spend  their 
money  on  other  things.  However, 
if  a parent  wants  to  do  those 
things  after  doing  the  five  things 
I mentioned,  fine,  I have  no  prob- 
lem with  that.  But  I don’t  think 
we  really  need  a whole  plethora  of 
things  to  satisfy  some  kind  of 
perverse  need  to  be  kind  to  kids. 
It  comes  under  that  rubric.  I 
think  in  the  balance,  [the  pro- 
ducts] have  done  more  to  raise 
fear  and  alarm  in  parents  than 
anything  else.” 


they  "have  demonstrated  par- 
ticular sensitivity”  to  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine. 

Meese  added  that  both  men  had 
served  on  a special  committee 
that  wrote  the  American  Bar 
Association’s  Code  of  Judicial 
Conduct,  adopted  in  1972.  That 
code  "specifically  states  that  a 
judge  may  engage  in  nonjudicial 
activities  to  improve  the  law,  the 
legal  system  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,”  Meese  said. 

"If  the  ruling  were  allowed  to 
stand,”  Meese  said,  "it  could 
have  a serious  impact  not  only  on 
the  Organized  Crime  Commis- 
sion, but  on  numerous  advisory 
bodies  in  the  executive  branch  on 
which  Federal  judges  have  tradi- 
tionally and  faithfully  served 
without  jeopardizing  their  public 
trust  as  judicial  officers.” 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE/ 

CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
FOR  POLICE  & SECURITY 

Unique  naming  approach  combines  professional  expertise  with  innovative 
hands  on  instruction 

PACT/Performing  Arts  for  Crisis  Training  Inc. 

250  W.  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

(212)  807-8719 
Contact:  Joyce  St.  George 
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NIJ  to  review  research  on  Police  Corps  plan 


Continued  from  Page  1 
feet  on  an  officer  after  three  years. 
“The  reality  is  that  the  greatest 
bulk  of  felony  arrests  are  made  by 
cops  with  less  than  five  years  ex- 
perience. The  real  problem  in 
police  work  is  that  street  patrol  is 
a dead-end  job  and  that  after  four 
or  five  years,  no  one  can  do  it  very 
well.  You  have  no  way  to  enrich 
the  job  of  professional  cop.  If  you 
have  a cop  who's  been  on  street 
patrol  for  10  or  16  years,  on  paper 
he’ll  look  like  a great  cop  because 
he  knows  his  way  around,  but  he 
is  not  going  to  be  an  aggressive, 
hard-nosed  person  because  he’s 
going  to  be  bored  to  death.  The 
greatest  amount  of  misconduct 
by  police  tends  to  come  around 
the  fifth  and  sixth  year  when  they 
know  the  job  and  they’re  ex- 
perienced and  they're  bored  and 
all  the  obvious  temptations  of 
police  work  are  open  to  them.  One 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Police 
Corps  is  to  deal  with  this  reality  in 
police  work.’’ 

Rubinstein's  colleague,  Walin- 
sky,  drew  a parallel  between  the 
Police  Corps  and  the  military  ser- 
vice, noting:  "The  men  who 
fought  wars  for  this  country  and 
went  into  posts  of  enormous 
sacrifice  and  danger  werp  ^oing  it 


temporarily,  not  as  a career.  We 
don’t  think  assistant  district  at- 
torneys or  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torneys are  not  going  to  be 
dedicated  because  they  only 
signed  up  for  three  or  four  year 
commitments.  Citizens  in  this 
country  serve  in  a very  dedicated 
fashion  in  the  public  service, 
regardless  whether  they  are  in  it 
as  a career.” 

NIJ  to  review  research 
Rubinstein’s  research  study 
will  be  submitted  to  an  NIJ  ad- 
visory board  that  will  review  its 
objectivity  and  methodology.  A 
spokesman  for  NIJ  who  declined 
to  be  identified  said  no  position 
has  been  taken  on  the  premature, 
unofficial  release  of  the  study. 

Walinsky,  who  released  the 
study  to  the  media,  defended  the 
leak,  saying,  “I  think  it's  impor- 
tant data,  it’s  important  for  peo- 
ple to  understand.  The  issue  is 
particularly  important  here  in  the 
city  of  New  York  with  the  pro- 
blems we’ve  been  having  with  the 
police  department.”  Walinsky  ad- 
ded that  the  survey  data  have  not 
yet  been  published. 

While  NIJ  declined  to  comment 
on  the  study’s  objectivity,  Dean 
Curran  of  John  Jay  voiced  con- 
cern over  the  fact  that  Rubin- 


stein, one  of  the  Police  Corps’s  chalks  up  to  funding  constraints, 
original  proponents,  was  chief  “We  were  amply  funded  for  a 
researcher  for  the  NIJ  study.  “To  short  period  of  time,”  he  noted, 


have  someone  who  developed  a 
program,  in  a sense  evaluate  that 
program  and  report  on  it  is  cer- 
tainly questionable,”  Curran 
said.  “In  fact,  it  raises  serious 
questions  on  what  effect  that  has 
on  the  people  who  read  the 
study.” 

Curran  conceded,  however,  that 
his  own  objectivity  was  subject  to 
challenge.  "I  really  have  to  ques- 
tion my  own  objectivity  because 
I m one  of  the  people  who  helped 
develop  the  Police  Cadet  pro- 
posal, which  is  seen  by  some,  not 
by  me,  as  a proposal  which  is 
counter  to  the  corps  proposal.” 

Rubinstein  said  he  had  no  prob- 
lem with  objectivity.  "If  I had  a 
problem  with  it,  I wouldn’t  have 
done  it.  Anyone  can  write  a ques- 
tionnaire and  ask  police  chiefs 
what  they  think  of  this,  that  and 
the  other  thing.  This  was  only  a 
feasibility  study.” 

The  survey  was  sent  to  police 
chiefs  in  California,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 
Reportedly  only  20  percent  of  the 
police  chiefs  surveyed  responded, 
a shortcoming  that  Rubinstein 


"but  there  are  always  limits,  par- 
ticularly if  you're  doing  surveys 
by  mail.  I didn’t  have  funds  to  do 
second  mailings  or  follow-ups  to 
send  10  people  out  in  the  field  to 


talk  to  people.  How  are  you  going 
to  go  out  and  survey  1,300  police 
departments  in  Pennsylvania?” 
Rubinstein  maintains, 
however,  that  in  "relevant” 
departments,  those  with  over  100 
officers,  the  reponse  rate  was 
substantial. 


Fla.  DWI  tactics 
following  two  paths 


Deadly  force 
•Plea 
bargaining 

•The 
exclusionary 
rule 
•The 
insanity 
defense 
The  death 
penalty 

Everybody  talks  about  them. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ETHICS  is  the 

journal  that  analyzes  them  from  a moral 
point  of  view. 

For  more  information  contact: 

The  Institute  for  Criminal  Justice  Ethics, 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  W.  56th  St. , New  York,  NY  10019. 
(212)  247-1600 
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are  racking  up  a similar  record  of 
success  with  their  combination  of 
checkpoints  and  patrols.  They 
have  made  78  arrests,  30  of  those 
for  drunken  driving  and  the  re- 
mainder for  other  offenses,  within 
a total  of  31'/2  hours  working  the 
checkpoints.  According  to  Sgt. 
Michael  J.  Egger,  his  checkpoints 
make  one  arrest  every  21.3  man- 
hours. He  said  he  has  had  reports 
of  one  arrest  made  every  10  man- 
hours. 

Egger’s  "wolfpack,”  his  special 
DWI  unit  of  six  people,  nets  one 
arrest  every  22.4  hours,  which  is 
“better  than  average  patrol,”  he 
said. 

The  biggest  benefit  of  check- 
points, Egger  said,  is  their  visual 
deterrence  factor.  “Most  people 
would  approach  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a visual  deterrent 
strategy,”  he  said,  adding  that  he 
is  “pleasantly  surprised”  by  the 
community’s  support  for  the  pro- 
gram. “We  would  venture  to  say 
that  95  to  98  percent  of  our 
citizens  back  the  checkpoint 
philosophy,"  he  opined. 

The  Clearwater  police  did  a 
survey  over  last  year’s 
Christmas-New  Year’s  holiday, 
Egger  said,  about  the  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  checkpoints  and 
specialized  traffic  patrols.  “The 
checkpoint  comes  out  ahead,  both 
in  DWI  arrests  and  other 
arrests,”  Egger  said. 


Clearwater  has  a cooperative 
agreement  with  three  other 
Pinellas  County  cities,  under 
which  Egger  gets  three  or  four  of- 
ficers from  the  police  depart- 
ments in  Dunedin,  Largo  and  Tar- 
pon Springs  for  drunken  driving 
enforcement  programs. 

Checkpoints  can  be  worthwhile 
tactics  in  the  context  of  such  a 
cooperative  effort  with  neighbor- 
ing agencies,  according  to  Bob 
Jacob,  a DWI-enforcement  in- 
structor with  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management 
(IPTM). 

Although  IPTM  has  not  con- 
ducted any  studies  on  which  is  the 
best  method,  Jacob  said,  most 
guidelines  suggest  that  a check- 
point should  be  just  as  good  as 
any  other  means  of  controlling 
drunken  driving,  if  not  better. 

Jacob  said  that  checkpoints  are 
really  only  used  as  a public 
awareness  device.  “Police  don’t 
really  expect  to  make  the  number 
of  arrests  they  would  if  they  used 
a patrol,”  he  said,  adding  that  the 
decision  to  use  a checkpoint  or  a 
traffic  patrol  really  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  department. 

Jacob  suggested  that  it  might 
be  best  for  small  agencies  to  com- 
bine their  manpower,  since  most 
small  agencies  cannot  come  up 
with  the  15  or  20  officers  needed 
to  conduct  a checkpoint  that 
would  hold  up  under  court 
scrutiny. 


MSU  researcher  assesses 
influences  on  rape  verdicts 


Continued  from  Page  3 
attorney  if  she  had  been  wearing  a 
bra,”  Reskin  recalled. 

The  victim  most  likely  to  b6 
believed  by  a jury  was  one  who 
was  married  and  in  her  home  with 
the  door  locked  when  the  assault 
occurred,  she  said.  The  victim 
who  went  to  parties,  was  single,  or 
indicated  in  any  way  that  she  was 
not  a virgin  was  least  likely  to  be 
found  credible,  according  to 
Reskin. 

While  rapes  by  dates  and  ac- 
quaintances have  become  increas- 
ingly familiar  to  the  public,  the 
study  showed  that  the  jury  was 
most  reluctant  to  believe  a man 
could  be  guilty  if  the  victim  knew 
her  assailant. 

Juries  were  also  influenced  by 
their  perceptions  of  the  defen- 
dant, according  to  the  study.  If 
the  man  was  scruffy,  came  across 


as  a “loser,”  was  unemployed  or 
unmarried,  the  jury  tended  to  be 
biased  against  him.  If,  however, 
the  defendent  was  well  groomed, 
married  or  had  a girlfriend,  and 
thus  access  to  a woman,  the  jury 
would  find  it  hard  to  believe  he 
would  be  a rapist.  “More  than  any 
other  statement,  we  heard,  ‘but 
he  doesn't  look  like  a rapist,’  ” 
Reskin  said. 

Flora  Colao,  founder  of  the  rape 
crisis  center  at  St.  Vincent’s 
Hospital  in  New  York,  said  she 
was  not  surprised  by  the  study’s 
findings.  “It  takes  a long  time  for 
stereotypes  to  be  dealt  with  by 
society  and  by  a culture.  We  have 
a culture  that  doesn’t  trust 
women.  We  have  a culture  that 
holds  certain  beliefs  about  rape 
and  rape  victims  and  it’s  going  to 
take  a long  time  before  those 
stereotypes  are  replaced  with 
facts.” 
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Expanding  the  ‘shrinking’  rights  of  defendants 

that  an  indigent  defendant  an  «tend«l  ^ 


Judicial  proceedings  are  intend- 
ed, if  nothing  else,  to  be  fun- 
damentally fair.  On  this  point  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
numerous  times  in  the  recent 


Supreme 

Court 

Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


quires  that  an  indigent  defendant 
have  access  to  the  psychiatric  ex- 
amination  and  assistance 
necessary  to  prepare  an  effective 
defense  based  on  his  mental  con- 
dition when  his  sanity  at  the  time 
of  the  offense  is  seriously  in  ques- 
tion. 


past.  But  just  what  are  the  limits 
of  such  procedural  fairness?  The 
case  at  issue  in  this  week's  col- 
umn manages  to  weave  together 
elements  of  the  insanity  defense, 
the  rights  of  indigent  defendants 
and  the  broader  meaning  of  due 
process  of  law  into  a new  bolt  of 
judicial  cloth.  And  at  the  center  of 
that  cloth  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  Constitution  re- 


‘The  Sword  of  Vengeance’ 
Late  in  1979,  Glen  Burton  Ake 
was  arrested  and  charged  with 
murdering  a couple  and  wounding 
their  two  children.  He  was  ar- 
raigned in  the  District  Court  for 
Canadian  County,  Okla.,  in 
February  of  1980.  His  behavior  at 
the  time  of  his  arraignment,  and 
during  other  prearraignment  in- 
cidents at  the  jail,  was  so  bizarre 
that  the  trial  j udge  ordered  him  to 
be  examined  by  a psychiatrist 
“for  the  purpose  of  advising, 
the  Court  as  to  his  impressions  of 
whether  the  Defendant  may  need 


Local  agencies  bank 
on  a firm  foundation 


Trend  is  probably  too  strong  a 
word,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
slowly  growing  acceptance  of 
police  foundations  as  a way  of 


Burdens 

Beat 
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channeling  private-sector  sup- 
port to  law  enforcement.  At  least 
four  independent  foundations 
have  been  set  up  in  the  last  few 
years  to  enhance  police  programs 
in  the  face  of  budget  constraints. 

The  newest  are  the  Trooper 
Foundation-State  of  New  York, 
which  was  established  last  year  to 
aid  the  New  York  State  Police, 
and  the  Delaware  Police  Chiefs' 
Foundation,  founded  in  1983  to 
aid  police  forces  in  that  state. 
Five  years  ago  the  Connecticut 
Law  Enforcement  Foundation 
was  set  up  through  the  efforts  of 
the  state’s  association  of  police 
chiefs  to  improve  police  service  in 
Connecticut,  and  in  1979  the 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  Police 
Foundation  was  organized.  The 
granddaddy  of  them  all  is  the 
New  York  City  Police  Founda- 
tion, now  more  than  a decade  old, 
which  raises  funds  for  special  pro- 
grams and  receives  gifts  for  the 
NYPD. 

Typical  in  many  respects  is  the 
newest,  the  Trooper  Foundation 
in  New  York  State.  It  was  the 
brainchild  of  nine  former 
members  of  the  State  Police,  in- 
cluding Warren  B.  Surdam,  a 
retired  deputy  superintendent 
who  is  now  the  foundation's  presi- 
dent. Ten  program  objectives 
were  developed  by  the  founda- 
tion's board  for  its  first  five  years. 

The  number-one  priority, 
selected  in  consultation  with 
State  Police  Superintendent 
Donald  Chesworth,  will  be  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of 


emergency  medical  services  and 
first  aid  training,  according  to 
William  C.  Trigg  HI,  the  founda- 
tion’s full-time  director  of  ad- 
ministration and  research.  “We 
will  be  seeking  private-sector 
funding  to  provide  better  first  aid 
kits  in  patrol  vehicles  as  well  as 
equipment  for  our  emergency 
medical  technicians,  to  provide 
refresher  training  for  troopers 
during  their  off-duty  hours,  and 
to  establish  an  in-house  refresher 
course  for  EMTs."  said  Dr.  Trigg. 

The  foundation’s  second  priori- 
ty will  be  the  expansion  of  the 
State  Police's  medical  emer- 
gency evacuation  program 
(MEDEVAC).  Third  will  oe  pro- 
viding assistance  to  local  police 
agencies,  primarily  municipal 
police  and  sheriff’s  departments, 
through  improved  communica- 
tions networking  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  research  and  plann- 
ing office  of  the  State  Police.  The 
aim  here  will  be  to  address  issues 
affecting  police  services  through- 
out the  state. 

Further  down  the  road,  the 
foundation  expects  to  tackle  im- 
provement of  the  State  Police 
Academy  library  and  audiovisual 
resources;  juvenile  services  pro- 
grams; stress  management  ser- 
vices; executive  development  pro- 
grams; scuba  and  water-safety 
training;  establishment  of 
scholarships,  and  setting  up  a 
foundation  endowment  program 
for  long-range  financial  stability. 

For  each  priority,  the  foundation 
will  develop  a fund-raising  cam- 
paign to  seek  support  from  other 
foundations,  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals. “The  list  of  priorities  is 
our  blueprint  for  fund-raising  ac- 
tivities over  the  next  five  years," 
said  Dr.  Trigg. 

The  Delaware  Police  Chiefs’ 
Foundation  was  established  two 
years  ago  by  the  state  Police 
Chiefs’  Council  to  increase  public 
support  and  awareness  for  im- 

Continued  on  Page  13 


an  extended  period  of  nruw>tai 
observation.” 

The  examining  psychiatrist 
reported:  “At  times  [Ake]  appears 
to  be  frankly  delusional.  . . . He 
claims  to  be  the  ‘sword  of  ven- 
geance’ of  the  Lord  and  that  he 
will  sit  at  the  left  hand  of  God  in 
heaven.”  He  diagnosed  Ake  as  a 
probable  paranoid  schizophrenic 
and  recommended  a prolonged 
psychiatric  evaluation  to  deter- 
mine whether  Ake  was  competent 
to  stand  trial. 

In  March,  Ake  was  committed 
to  a state  hospital  to  be  examined 
with  respect  to  his  “present  sani- 
ty.’’ i.e„  his  competency  to  stand 
trial.  On  April  10,  less  than  six 
months  after  the  incidents  for 
which  Ake  was  indicted,  the  chief 
forensic  psychiatrist  at  the  state 
hospital  informed  the  court  that 
Ake  was  not  competent  to  stand 
trial.  The  court  then  held  a com- 
petency hearing,  at  which  a psy- 
chiatrist testified: 

“[Ake]  is  a psychotic His 

psychiatric  diagnosis  was  that  of 
paranoid  schizophrenia  — chron- 
ic, with  exacerbation,  that  is  with 
current  upset,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion. . .he  is  dangerous.  . 
[BJecause  of  the  severity  of  his 
mental  illness  and  because  of  the 
intensities  of  his  rage,  his  poor 
control,  his  delusions,  he  requires 
a maximum  security  facility 
within  — I believe  — the  State 
Psychiatric  Hospital  system." 

The  court  found  Ake  to  be  a 
“mentally  ill  person  in  need  of 
care  and  treatment”  and  in- 
competent to  stand  trial,  and 


ordered  him  committed  to  the 
state  mental  hospital. 

Six  weeks  later,  the  chief  foren- 
sic psychiatrist  informed  the 
court  that  Ake  was  receiving  200 
milligrams  of  Thorazine,  an  anti- 
psychotic drug,  three  times  daily, 
and  the  psychiatrist  indicated 
that,  if  Ake  continued  to  receive 
that  dosage,  his  condition  would 
remain  stable.  The  State  then 
resumed  proceedings  against 
Ake. 

At  a pretrial  conference  in  June, 
Ake's  attorney  informed  the 
court  that  his  client  would  raise 
an  insanity  defense.  To  enable 
him  to  prepare  and  present  such  a 
defense  adequately,  the  attorney 
stated,  a psychiatrist  would  have 
to  examine  Ake  with  respect  to 
his  mental  condition  at  the  time  of 
the  offense.  During  Ake’s  three- 
month  stay  at  the  state  hospital, 
no  inquiry  had  been  made  into  his 
sanity  at  the  time  of  the  offense, 
and,  as  an  indigent.  Ake  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  a psychiatrist. 
Ake’s  counsel  asked  the  court 
either  to  arrange  to  have  a 
psychiatrist  perform  the  ex- 
amination, or  to  provide  funds  to 
allow  the  defense  to  arrange  one. 
The  trial  judge  rejected  counsel's 
argument  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution requires  that  an  in- 
digent defendant  receive  the 
assistance  of  a psychiatrist  when 
that  assistance  is  necessary  to  the 
defense,  and  he  denied  the  motion 
for  a psychiatric  evaluation  at 
state  expense  on  the  basis  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in 

United  Strife*  0 r rn / Cmt'll  .. 


Baldi,  344  U.S.  661  (1963). 

Ake  was  tried  for  two  counts  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  a crime 
punishable  by  death  in  Okla- 
homa, and  for  two  counts  of 
shooting  with  intent  to  kill.  At  the 
guilt  phase  of  trial,  his  sole 
defense  was  insanity.  Although 
his  defense  counsel  called  to  the 
stand  and  questioned  each  of  the 
psychiatrists  who  had  examined 
Ake  at  the  state  hospital,  none 
testified  about  his  mental  state  at 
the  time  of  the  offense  because 
none  had  examined  him  on  that 
point.  The  prosecution,  in  turn, 
asked  each  of  these  psychiatrists 
whether  he  had  performed  or  seen 
the  results  of  any  examination 
diagnosing  Ake’s  mental  state  at 
the  time  of  the  offense,  and  each 
doctor  replied  that  he  had  not.  As 
a result,  there  wqs  no  expert 
testimony  for  either  side  as  to 
Ake's  sanity  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense. 

The  jurors  were  then  instructed 
that  Ake  could  be  found  not  guil- 
ty by  reason  of  insanity  if  he  did 
not  have  the  ability  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong  at  the  time  of 
the  offense.  They  were  further 
told  that  Ake  was  to  be  presumed 
sane  at  the  time  of  the  crime 
unless  he  presented  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  raise  a reasonable  doubt 
about  his  sanity  at  that  time.  If  he 
raised  such  a doubt  in  their 
minds,  the  jurors  were  told,  the 
burden  of  proof  shifted  to  the 
State  to  prove  sanity  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  The  jury  re- 
jected Ake  s insanity  defense  and 
Continued  on  Page  13 


1965:  No 
whistles 


These  Cook  County,  III.,  sheriff’s  deputies  had  their  hearts  in  the  righ 
place,  dressing  up  as  women  for  two  weekends  in  an  effort  to  lure 
robber/rapist  in  Orland  Township.  The  officers  - Ken  Jones,  Georg 
Monta  and  Ron  Jones  (I.  to  r.)  — drove  alone  in  unmarked  cars  bu 
never  got  a serious  approach  from  anyone,  so  Sheriff  Richard  B 
Ogilvie  called  off  the  assigment  w*  worWPhot 
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Drug-war  victory  depends  on  whom  you  ask 


By  "evelyn” 

Notwithstanding  the  massive  counter- 
measures that  have  been  employed  to 
battle  the  drug  problem,  America  has 
been  beleaguered  by  an  increase  in  drug 
consumption  — the  supply  always  swell- 
ing to  meet  the  demand.  Jeffrey  Harris,  a 
former  Justice  Department  official  who 
was  involved  in  designing  President 
Reagan's  highly  touted  war  on  drugs, 
observed  that  "the  problem  is  so  big” 
that  in  spite  of  increased  enforcement  ef- 
forts, "drugs  still  continue  to  flow 
freely.” 

On  this  score  Harris  is  no  mere  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  United  Na- 
tions International  Narcotics  Control 
Board  assorted  in  a recent  report  that 
both  “illicit  trafficking  and  consumption 
of  drugs”  have  risen  dramatically,  dwarf- 
ing the  records  set  in  1983.  William 
French  Smith,  the  former  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  maintained  that  the  quantities 
of  cocaine  seized  during  the  past  two 
years  were  six  times  greater  than  before. 
The  quantities  intercepted  tipped  the 
scales  at  19  tons  annually,  yet  this  barely 
nicked  the  surface  of  the  drug  trade. 

For  a dissenting  opinion  on  the  war 
against  drugs,  enter  the  incumbent  At- 
torney General,  Edwin  L.  Meese  3d.  In  a 
spectacular  display  of  blindsight,  Meese 
told  the  Senate  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee on  the  Justice  Department  on 
April  17  that  we  are  "winning  the  war 
against  drugs.”  As  quoted  in  The  New 
York  Times,  Meese  claimed,  "We’ve  been 
hearing  a lot  of  loose  talk  that  we  are  los- 
ing the  drug  battle  and  this  is  absolutely 
false.” 

When  it  comes  to  the  drug  war, 
however,  victory  is  in  the  eye  of  the  com- 


batant. Said  Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
(D.-Fla.):  "It  would  be  false  to  say  we  are 
winning.  We  have  a hell  of  a way  to  go  in 
Florida  before  we  can  say  we  are  winning 
the  battle.”  Reports  from  various  drug 
enforcement  agencies  concur  with 
Senator  Chiles’  view. 

In  March,  Elijio  Briceno,  the  former 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Communications 
in  Belize,  was  arrested  in  Miami  when  he 
arrived  there  expecting  to  receive  a cash 
advance  to  solidify  a deal  to  bring  5,000 
pounds  of  marijuana  in  the  United  States 
each  month.  For  seven  months  preceding 
his  arrest,  Briceno,  who  held  office  in  the 
government  of  Belize  during  the  better 
part  of  that  time,  had  unknowingly  been 
trying  to  effect  the  drug  deal  through 
undercover  agents  from  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration.  Also  in 
March,  Norman  Saunder,  then  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Caicos  Islands  in  the 
Caribbean,  was  arrested,  also  for  drug 
trafficking,  also  in  Miami. 

Jitze  Kooistra,  a Dutch  national  who 
was  arrested  in  the  United  States  last 
year  on  drug-trafficking  charges,  claimed 
that  Frederico  Vaughn,  an  official  with 
the  Nicaraguan  Interior  Ministry,  and 
other  Nicaraguan  officials  were  involved 
in  an  operation  that  brought  1,452 
pounds  of  cocaine  to  the  states  during  the 
spring  of  1984.  Once  again,  the  point  of 
entry  was  Florida.  Films  show  Vaughn 
loading  what  was  alleged  to  be  cocaine 
onto  a plane  at  a Nicaraguan  airfield  in 
preparation  to  fly  the  friendly  skies  into 
America  — evidence  that  puts  the  lie  to 
denials  issued  by  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment. 

Judge  William  Webster,  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  told 
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U.S.  News  & World  Report  in  April  that 
"drugs  continue  to  be  the  number-one 
crime  problem  in  the  United  States.” 
Judge  Webster  expressed  fear  over  the 
increasing  availability  of  cocaine  to 
children,  and  the  possibility  that  such 
easy  access  "eventually  could  become 
our  greatest  concern.” 

Information  from  law  enforcement 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  in- 
dicates that  in  addition  to  the  drug  opera- 
tions engaged  in  by  foreign  civilians,  top 
government  officials  from  such  countries 
as  Belize,  Honduras,  Colombia,  Bolivia 
and  Cuba,  to  name  just  a few,  have  also 
been  charged  with  drug  trafficking. 
Stanley  Marcus,  the  U.S.  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Florida,  has  ob- 
tained separate  indictments  of  high- 
ranking  government  officials  from 
Bolivia  and  Cuba.  Even  Mexico,  our 
"friend”  across  the  Rio  Grande,  has 
relaxed  its  anti-drug  efforts. 

Statistics  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Drug  Abuse  estimate  that  20  million 
Americans  are  using  marijuana  on  a daily 
basis,  and  10  million  are  daily  cocaine 
users.  Still  another  500,000  Americans 
are  said  to  be  heroin  addicts.  Never- 
theless, when  Senator  Alphonse 
D’Amato  (R.-N.Y.)  told  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  that  "we  are 
losing  this  [drug]  battle,"  Attorney 
General  Meese  dipped  into  his  private 
stash  of  contrary  information  to  reply, 
"We  are  giving  the  public  the  wrong  im- 
pression if  we  tell  them  we  are  losing  this 
battle.’! 

Meanwhile,  in  the  realm  of  dollars  and 
sense,  a modest  request  from  the  DEA 
for  supplementary  funds  to  enable  them 
to  put  300  additional  agents  in  the  field 
was  denied.  Federal  budget  director 
David  Stockman  instead  cut  the  budget 
for  law  enforcement  by  some  $50  million. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  America’s 
frustrated  attempts  to  curb  the  mount- 
ing number  of  citizens  enslaved  by  drugs, 


Other  Voices 


a number  of  Asian  countries  have  achiev- 
ed substantial  decreases.  Taking  their 
lead  from  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO),  a UiN.  advisory  body  which 
reports  that  "drugs  must  be  treated  as 
infectious  agents,”  these  Asian  countries 
have  embarked  with  take-the-bull-by- 
the-homs  determination  on  campaigns  to 
thwart  drug  abuse. 

The  U.S.  places  great  emphasis  on  the 
supply  side  of  the  anti-drug  campaign, 
and  as  such  invests  an  exorbitant 
amount  of  money  on  programs  meant  to 
destroy  drug  crops  on  foreign  soil.  But 
the  international  drug  trade  commands 
large  amounts  of  money  and  many  of- 
ficials of  foreign  governments  have  then- 
entrepreneurial  hands  in  the  drug 
business.  Efforts  to  curtail  the  supply  of 
narcotics  pale  before  that  reality. 

Asian  countries  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  demand  side  of  their  anti- 
drug campaigns.  According  to  Dr. 
Gabriel  G.  Nahas,  a consultant  to  the 
U.N.’s  Commission  on  Narcotics,  the  nar- 
cotics control  law  in  Asian  countries 
takes  a two-pronged  approach  to  the 
drug  problem  — imprisonment  and/or 
death  for  traffickers  as  well  as  seizure  of 
their  assets,  and  compulsory  hospitaliza- 
tion for  users. 

True,  the  Federal  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1984  contains  a provision  that  makes  it 
easier  for  officials  to  seize  profits  and 
assets  that  are  used  in  criminal  activities 
such  as  drug  trafficking.  Offering  a 
monetary  carrot  and  stick  for  state  and 
local  agencies  to  join  in  investigations 
wholeheartedly,  the  bill  allows  those 
agencies  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of 
forfeitures.  In  a paradoxical  move, 
however,  the  Federal  establishment 
reduced  the  presently  undercapitalized 
Continued  on  Page  12 

“evelyn"  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  a 
former  reporter  for  a now-defunct  police 
newspaper. 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Close  the  murder  gap 

"In  New  York’s  Legislature,  death-penalty  politics  follows  a familiar  script:  Sup- 
porters persuade  a majority  of  the  legislators  to  pass  a bill  restoring  capital  punish- 
ment. The  Governor  vetoes  it.  The  pro-death  forces,  lacking  the  votes  to  override, 
withdraw,  vowing  victory  next  session.  Year  after  year  under  two  Governors  stead- 
fastly opposed  to  capital  punishment,  this  ritual  has  left  a gaping  hole  in  the  law. 
Governor  Cuomo  deserves  support  for  a measure  to  close  it:  life  imprisonment 
without  parole.  New  York  lost  its  first-degree  murder  penalty  in  the  1970’s  when  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  death-penalty  statutes.  Without  either  a revised  death 
penalty  or  some  other  first-degree  punishment,  the  most  serious  charge  the  state  can 
bring  for  a homicide,  no  matter  how  vicious,  is  second-degree  murder.  It  carries  a 
penalty  of  25  years  to  life.  The  Governor’s  bill  would  authorize  life  without  parole  as  a 
new  first-degree  punishment.  It  would  be  available  for  murder  committed  in  the 
course  of  other  felonies,  or  to  silence  a witness,  or  for  hire,  or  murder  that  puts  many 
lives  at  risk.  It  would  also  be  available  for  those  convicted  of  a second  murder.  Some 
legislators  who  support  the  death  penalty  hold  out  against  this  reform  fearing  it 
would  weaken  their  cause.  But  they  have  no  good  practical  argument.  The  deterrent 
effect  of  death  is  unclear.  Prolonged  imprisonment  is  costly,  but  so  are  all  the  appeals 
that  now  routinely  take  place  before  an  execution  can  occur.  Lifers  in  other  states, 
with  no  hope  of  freedom,  don’t  pose  any  special  threat  to  the  control  of  prisons,  nor  do 
those  serving  long  consecutive  terms  in  New  York.  The  only  reason  to  hold  out  for 
death  is  to  satisfy  the  public's  perceived  lust  for  vengeance.  Governor  Cuomo  rightly 
considers  it  immoral  to  bow  to  such  pressure.  Meanwhile,  where  is  the  morality  or 
practicality  in  prolonging  a political  game  that  has  weakened  justice?” 

— The  New  York  Times 
June  7,  1985 
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It  almost  strains  the  senses  to  think  about  it  a town 
where  violent  crimes  are  few  and  far  between,  where  law 
enforcement's  biggest  problem  is  property  thefts  and 
where  the  the  concern  of  the  City  Council  is  that  the 
police  force  reflect  the  laid-back  atmosphere  of  the  town. 


This  camelot  is  Moscow.  Not  the  gray,  KGB-patrolled 
metropolis  that  is  home  to  the  Kremlin,  but  Moscow 
(and  please,  it's  pronounced  MOS-coj,  the  small  town  in 
the  Idaho  panhandle  where  Police  Chief  David  Cameron 
is  quite  content  to  command  his  24-member  force. 
Cameron,  who  has  been  police  chief  in  Moscow  for  the 
past  16  months,  is  originally  from  Arvada,  Colo.,  where 
he  served  on  the  Arvada  police  force  for  l&y  ears,  the  last 
year  as  lieutenant  in  charge  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 


Although  the  pace  and  challenge  of  big  city  policing 
might  be  appealing  to  some  police  administrators, 
Cameron  says  it  would  take  a mighty  big  inducement  to 
lure  him  away  from  Moscow.  The  home  of  the  University 
of  Idaho,  Moscow  is  a cultural  city  of 18,000  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  in  some  way  connected  to 
the  school.  Moscow  is  a meeting  place  for  students  from 
U.I.  and  from  Washington  State  University  at  Pullman, 
eight  miles  away.  It  is  also  a trade  center  for  the  smaller 


agricultural  communities  nearby.  According  to 
Cameron,  it's  a tremendous  place  for  raising  his  two 
boys,  while  the  town's  "laid  back"  ways  have  worn 
away  some  of  the  "rough  edges"  he  acquired  in  Arvada 

Like  many  other  1980's-vintage  police  chiefs,  Cameron 
scores  high  in  education  as  well  as  experience.  He  holds 
a bachelor's  degree  in  criminal  justice,  has  done 
postgraduate  work  in  criminal  justice  administration 
and  is  a graduate  of  the  FBI  National  Academy.  During 
his  Colorado  law  enforcement  days,  he  was  the  evening- 
shift  watch  commander  in  Arvada  and  served  briefly  as 
interim  police  chief  in  Fort  Lupton,  Colo.,  at  the  request 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fort  Lupton 
City  Council  When  he  moved  to  Moscow  in  1984,' 
Cameron  said  the  change  of  environment  brought  with ! 
it  the  challenge  of  setting  up  a system  of  support  among' 
his  new  friends  and  colleagues.  Growing  up  in  the  town 
he  was  later  to  police,  he  said,  was  very  comfortable  for 
him.  Finding  people  he  could  trust  and  rely  on  for  sup- 
port in  Moscow  was  a goal  he  found  time  consuming  but ' 
altogether  pleasurable. 


Policing  a college  town  whose  western  border  rests 
against  the  I daho-W ashing  ton  state  line  does  pose  cer- 
tain problems,  namely  the  drinking  age.  In  Washington 


it  s 21,  it  s only  19  in  Idaho.  Cameron  says  it's  nothing 
his  force  can't  handle,  but  the  police  do  try  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  students  what  their  position  will  be  during 
certain  events  and  actions  taken  by  them.  Another  pro- 
blem the  Moscow  force  faces  involves  the  rapes  and  sex- 
ual assaults  that  occur  in  a university  community.  By 
setting  up  advocacy  programs  for  victims  of  violent 
crimes  and  working  closely  with  the  university's 
women's  center,  Cameron  hopes  the  students  will  gain 
enough  trust  in  his  department  to  report  sexual  attacks. 

If  Moscow  has  worn  away  some  of  David  Cameron's 
rough  edges,  he  in  turn  has  brought  the  city  the  ex- 
perience and  expertise  of  a veteran  metropolitan  cop. 
Cameron  would  like  to  lead  the  city  into  more  pro- 
gressive policing,  as  was  the  style  in  Arvada,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  says  he 's  not  about  to  impose  big  city  ways 
on  a small  town  that  has  been  practicing  a different  type 
of  law  enforcement  than  what  he  is  accustomed  to.  After 
all,  Moscow  is  a quiet  city  with  only  a great  influx  of  peo- 
ple during  graduation  and  special  weekends  during  the 
university  year.  But  deep  down,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
might  not  Cameron  secretly  want  to  leave  Moscow  some 
day  for  a chief's  job  in  a bigger  city?  "It  would  have  to  be 
something  really  great  to  take  Moscow's  place  in  our 
lives, " said  the  chief. 


‘I  had  to  recognize  that  I could 
not  be  the  big  city  police 
officer  who  came  in  here  and 
tried  to  change  what  had  been 
practiced  here  for  a long  time.’ 


Cameron 


Police  Chief  of  Moscow,  Idaho 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Jennifer  Nislow 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Let’s  look  first  at  the 
town  of  Moscow.  What  kind  of  setting  are  we  dealing 
with?  Rural?  Professional  class?  Something  else  entire- 
ly? 

CAMERON:  Moscow  is  a very  unique  community.  It’r 
the  home  of  the  University  of  Idaho.  It's  an  academic 
community  and  there  are  a lot  of  cultural  affairs  that 
take  place  in  Moscow.  It’s  also  an  agricultural  center  for 
an  extremely  large  area  known  as  the  Palouse,  a wheat 
and  barley  growing  area.  It’s  also  a trade  center  for 
many  of  the  smaller  agricultural  communities  that  sur- 
round it.  And,  because  it’s  located  only  eight  miles  away 
from  Pullman,  Wash.,  where  the  University  of 
Washington  is,  and  because  of  the  disparities  in  the 
drinking  ages  between  Idaho  and  Washington,  it  tends 
to  become  a gathering  place  for  young  people. 

LEN:  Does  the  nature  of  the  town  tend  to  prescribe  the 
type  of  crime  you  deal  with  in  Moscow?  Is  any  par- 
ticular type  of  crime  specific  to  your  area? 


CAMERON:  Having  the  number  of  young  people  that 
we  do  here  in  Moscow,  and  being  responsible  for  policing 
the  university  campus  on  a contract  basis,  much  of  our 
crime  has  to  do  with  thefts  of  property.  This  is  a very 
quiet  community  in  terms  of  "persons”  crimes.  There 
are  very  few  crimes  against  a person  that  are  reported  to 
the  police  department.  Those  that  are  are  generally  sim- 
ple assaults.  And  while  we  have  an  idea  that  a number  of 
rapes  or  sexual  assaults  occur,  very  few  of  them  are 
reported  to  us.  That's  one  of  the  things  we’re  working  on 
very  hard,  to  increase  the  confidence,  I suppose,  of  the 
university  student  community  in  reporting  sexual 
assaults  to  a police  officer. 

LEN:  Coming  from  the  much  larger  and  progressive 
police  department  in  Arvada,  what  have  you  brought 
with  you  to  the  Moscow  Police  Department  in  terms  of 
innovation? 

CAMERON:  First  of  all,  I think  my  experience  with  Ar- 
vada has  given  me  the  confidence  that  some  of  the 
things  that  were  peculiar  to  a larger  department  can 
work  in  smaller  departments  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. I brought  to  Moscow  a willingness  to  participate 


fully  in  a wide  variety  of  community  concerns  and 
issues.  That  has  brought  the  police  department,  I think, 
into  a position  of  possessing  a great  deal  more  informa- 
tion about  what  this  community  is  all  about,  possessing 
a better  method,  I suppose,  of  gauging  how  they,  mean- 
ing the  police  officers,  are  being  asked  to  perform  their 
jobs. 

One  of  the  things  we  did  early  on  here  in  Moscow  was 
invite  on  a consulting  basis  a number  of  people  I worked 
with  in  the  human  development  area.  We  had  two 
separate  sessions  of  training,  and  we  invited  half  the 
department,  about  15  people,  and  an  equal  number  of 
people  from  the  community  from  a wide  range  of  occupa- 
tions and  positions.  We  just  asked  them  to  come 
together  and  we  did  some  workshops  around  com- 
municating with  each  other.  We  did  some  fun  things 
that  had  to  do  with  "tell  us  all  about  your  high  school 
days  and  who  were  the  heroes  and  what  were  the  fads” 
and  all  those  kind  of  things.  We  created  a number  of  op- 
portunities for  people  to  communicate  with  each  other.  I 
think  what  came  out  of  that  was  a group  of  police  of- 
ficers who  understood  better  how  they  were  being  asked 
to  police  this  community. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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‘The  drinking  age  in 
Washington  is  21 
and  the  drinking  age 
in  Idaho  is  19,  so  it 
stands  to  reason  that 
students  are  going  to 
spend  a lot  of  their 
time  in  Moscow 
drinking  beer.  ’ 

Continued  from  Page  9 

LEN:  What  exactly  is  the  human  development  area?  Is 
that  a specific  label  or  just  a generic  term? 

CAMERON:  It’s  a generic  term.  I work  with  the  Center 
for  Educational  Development  in  San  Antonio  as  a con- 
sultant to  them  in  their  efforts  to  train  school  teachers 
and  school  administrators  in  the  area  of  substance 
abuse  and  prevention.  So  these  people  who  came  to 
Moscow  were  people  I had  met  in  that  environment. 

Putting  a new  house  in  order 

LEN:  What  methods  had  been  in  practice  in  Moscow 
that  you  sought  to  modify  upon  your  arrival? 

CAMERON:  Primarily,  the  thing  that  I found 
necessary  to  integrate  here  or  to  put  into  place  that  had 
not  been  addressed  previously  was  a system  of  rules  and 
regulations.  Although  that  sounds  rather  stringent  and 
restrictive,  I put  into  place  some  rules  and  regulations 
that  addressed  the  concerns  of  the  police  officers  in  the 
department.  They  were  all  asking  me  “ How  do  you  want 
me  to  behave?’’  That  was  the  generic  question:  ”How 
am  I supposed  to  handle  this  job.  I know  what  to  do,  but 
how  do  you  want  me  to  do  it?”  So,  we  just  recently  in- 
stituted some  rules  and  regulations  that  were  bom  out 
of  listening  to  what  the  police  officers  were  saying  and 
trying  to  make  those  rules  fit  what  they  were  doing,  but 
at  the  same  time  listening  to  what  the  community  was 
telling  us  about  what  they  wanted  in  terms  of  methods. 

LEN:  What  kinds  of  rules  and  regulations  came  about 
as  a result? 

CAMERON:  I don’t  suppose  they’re  drastically  dif- 
ferent from  rules  and  regulations  in  other  police  depart- 
ments around  the  country.  They  have  to  do  with  ap- 
pearance, practices  and  prohibitions  against  things  like 
accepting  gratuities.  I would  venture  to  say  they’re  a 
fairly  generalized  set  of  instructions. 

LEN:  What  other  innovations  will  you  be  seeking  in  the 
future? 

CAMERON:  Gee,  that’s  hard  to  say.  At  this  point  in 
time,  because  of  the  recent  Garcia  decision  we  are  put  in 
a holding  pattern  as  far  as  what  goes  on  in  the  future. 
[Editor's  Note:  In  February,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  Garcia  v.  San  Antonio  Transit  Authority  that 
most  public  employees  are  covered  by  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  which  regulates,  among  other 
things,  overtime  compensation  standards.] 

Much  of  my  energy,  at  this  point  in  time  anyway,  is 
not  really  future  directed  but  aimed  more  at  complying 
with  that  decision,  which  has  a major  impact  on  how  we 
deliver  services.  I think  if  I was  to  look  at  the  future  for 
this  particular  police  department,  I would  see  not  so 
much  innovation  but  a lot  of,  I suppose  you  could  call  it 
catching  up  in  a certain  way.  The  particular  physical 
facility  we  work  with  tends  to  leave  a lot  to  be  desired,  so 
I have  thoughts  in  the  back  of  my  mind  about  a facility 
where  everyone  could  work  productively. 

LEN:  What's  the  problem? 

CAMERON:  It’s  just  kind  of  an  old  building.  We  have 
two  hallways  lined  with  offices,  so  there  really  is  no 
place  for  people  to  gather  and  talk  and  so  they  tend  to  do 


it  in  the  hallways.  It  disrupts  people  working  in  the  of- 
fices and  so  forth. 

The  campus  beat 

LEN:  You  mentioned  earlier  that  you  were  trying  to  get 
students  to  report  rapes  or  sexual  aasaulte  on  the  cam- 
pus. What  kind  of  program  are  you  trying  to  implement 
to  get  this  into  motion? 

CAMERON:  We  have  a sergeant  who  is  detailed  to  the 
University  of  Idaho  campus,  that’s  his  full-time  assign- 
ment. One  of  the  things  that  sergeant  is  doing  is  work- 
ing very  closely  with  the  women's  center  and  a program 
called  Alternatives  to  Violence.  It’s  a system  of  ad- 
vocacy for  victims  of  violent  behavior.  The  sergeant  is 
working  on  methods  of  getting  information  to  the 
students,  particularly  when  they  register  or  when  they 
are  new  to  the  university,  about  what’s  necessary  as  far 
as  reporting  is  concerned  and  how  victims  of  sexual 
assault  can  expect  to  be  treated  while  they're  here  at  the 
police  department. 

LEN:  Moscow  is  a college  town  that  lies  just  a stone’s 
throw  from  another  college  town,  Pullman,  Wash.  Do 
you  have  any  problems  with  the  discrepancy  in  drinking 
ages  or  policing  a college  aged  population  in  general? 

CAMERON:  I’m  sure  we  don’t  have  any  problems  here 
in  Moscow  that  aren’t  felt  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  in  any 
other  city  where  the  major  part  of  the  population  is 
either  related  to  the  university  or  college  students.  I 
think  the  difference  is  that  our  western  boundary  for  the 
city  of  Moscow  is  the  Washington  state  line,  and  when 
the  drinking  age  in  Washington  is  21  and  the  drinking 
age  in  Idaho  is  19  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  17,000  or 
so  students  at  Washington  State  University  are  going 
to  spend  a lot  of  their  time  in  Moscow  drinking  beer  and 
other  alcoholic  beverages.  Now  I’m  not  saying  that’s 
wrong,  but  it  does  present  some  peculiar  problems  for 
us.  We  are  a city  that  is  policed  by  24  sworn  personnel 
and  8 civilians,  and  the  influxes  of  people  who  live  in 
other  areas  in  order  to  engage  in  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  this  city  puts  a severe  strain  on  our  resources 
at  times.  I think  we  cope  with  it  very  well.  One  of  the 
things  that  we  do  do  is  that  we  keep  both  students 
bodies  informed  on  how  were  going  to  do  things  and 


LEN:  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  way  in  which 
police  are  viewed  in  Arvada  as  opposed  to  perceptions  in 
Moscow? 

CAMERON:  I don’t  sense  a great  deal  of  difference. 
Just  as  a hnnrh,  I think  the  larger  the  department 
becomes,  the  easier  it  is  to  slip  into  behaviors  which  are 
rather  impersonal  and  brusque  and  often  disturbing,  I 
guess,  to  the  general  population.  In  Moscow  we  have  the 
luxury  of  knowing  firsthand  many  of  the  people  we  deal 
with.  Because  this  is  a city  of  18,000  people,  police  of- 
ficers could  be  a little  less  impersonal  and  a little  less 
businesslike  and  brusque. 

LEN:  Your  department  is  relatively  small.  What  does 
this  permit  in  terms  of  special  units,  or  are  generalists 
the  order  of  the  day?  Also,  is  it  a particularly  young 
force? 

CAMERON:  The  age  ranges  entirely  across  the  spec- 
trum. There  are  some  officers  who  are  close  to  retire- 
ment age  and  then  there  are  some  who  are  fairly  young. 
Specialized  units  are  not  precluded  but  they’re  often 
very  small,  and  they’re  often  given  a number  of  other 
assignments  as  well  as  specialty  jobs.  We  do  have,  for 
instance,  one  individual  who  does  crime-prevention 
work  but  he  also  assists  the  sergeant  on  the  campus 
with  a lot  of  activities  that  have  to  do  with  the  universi- 
ty population  in  terms  of  crime  prevention.  He  also  pro- 
vides for  us  a community  relations  contact  and  does  all 
the  work  inside  the  schools  in  the  Moscow  school 
system.  We  have  an  individual  who  is  in  charge  of 
evidence  and  property  but  he  also  carries  a general 
assignment,  investigates  cases  and  does  some  com- 
munity relations  work.  So  I guess  we’re  jacks  of  many 
trades  here.  Most  of  the  police  officers  have  primary 
patrol  duties  and  then  they  are,  at  their  own  request, 
assigned  follow-up  work.  But  we  do  have  two  full-time 
detectives  as  well. 

LEN:  What  sort  of  jobs,  if  any,  do  police  handle  in  your 
region  that  they  may  not  handle  elsewhere?  For  in- 
stance, Idaho  is  rather  mountainous  country,  so  would 
you  have  search  and  rescue  teams? 

CAMERON:  We  don’t  specifically  in  Moscow  but  the 


‘The  City  Council  and  the  mayor  appreciate  the 
relaxed  atmosphere  this  city  has.  They  like  that 
reflected  as  well  in  the  police  department.  ’ 


what  our  postures  are  on  certain  activities  they  might 
want  to  engage  in  over  here. 

LEN:  The  Moscow  Police  Department  is  contracted  by 
the  university  to  police  the  campus.  How  does  this  work 
out  in  terms  of  deployment  and  coordination? 

CAMERON:  It’s  primarily  a situation  in  which  the 
university  supports  seven  of  our  police  officers  and  in 
return  for  their  support  of  those  seven  people,  we  pro- 
vide for  them  investigative  services,  communications 
and  records  services.  We  guarantee  to  them  one  officer 
on  their  campus  on  each  one  of  our  three  watches. 

Small-scale  culture  shock 

LEN:  Arvada  and  Moscow  are  different  in  numerous 
ways.  What  changes  did  you  go  through  personally  and 
professionally  in  moving  from  a position  on  a force 
which  serves  the  suburb  of  a major  city  to  a fairly  small 
town  in  a small  county? 

CAMERON:  First  of  all  I had  to  do  some  introspection 
and  recognize  that  I could  not  be  the  big  city  police  of- 
ficer who  came  in  here  and  tried  to  change  what  had  been 
practiced  here  for  a long  time.  The  biggest  adjustment  I 
had  to  make  had  to  do  with  the  rate  at  which  change 
takes  place  here  in  Moscow  versus  the  rate  at  which 
change  took  place  in  Arvada.  I think  also,  personally,  I 
had  to  seek  and  develop  a support  system.  Although  I’m 
sure  we  all  have  support  from  our  families  it’s  also  im- 
portant to  me  anyway  to  find  the  kind  of  people  I could 
trust  with  my  doubts  and  to  check  out  whether  the  deci- 
sions I was  making  were  correct  and  so  forth.  That  was 
something  that  was  difficult  for  me.  I grew  up  in  Arvada 
and  I had  a very  close  support  system  in  place  and  it  was 
very  comfortable  for  me.  Finding  that  and  developing  it 
again  in  Moscow  has  been  rather  time  consuming  but 
it’s  been  kind  of  a pleasurable  process  to  go  through. 


Latah  County  Sheriff’s  Department  has.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  sheriff’s  departments  in  Idaho  have  what  they 
call  the  forest  deputy  and  that’s  a program  where  they 
have  contracted  with  the  forest  service  for  law  enforce- 
ment service  inside  the  national  forests  here.  But  in 
Moscow  we  don’t  have  anything  like  that. 

Of  town  and  gown 

LEN:  Being  a college  town,  do  you  get  many  recruits 
who  are  recent  college  graduates? 

CAMERON:  We  don’t  have  a big  turnover  here  in 
Moscow  on  the  police  department  itself.  We  do  have  a 
reserve  program  that  has  a number  of  college  students 
involved  in  it  and  that’s  a big  help  to  our  agency.  What 
we  do  get  from  the  university  is  a lot  of  internships  and 
we  cooperate  quite  closely  with  Washington  State 
University  and  the  University  of  Idaho  in  providing  op- 
portunities for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  to 
work  inside  our  department  for  short  periods  of  time, 
either  to  gain  exposure  to  an  actual  working  police 
department  or  to  provide  us  with  assistance  in  things 
like  policy  development  and  systems  analysis. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  programs  within  the  college  that 
gear  students  toward  a possible  career  in  law  enforce- 
ment? 

CAMERON:  In  February  we  completed  an  interesting 
affair  with 'four  local  institutions  of  higher  learning.  We 
had  had  a couple  of  people  from  the  University  of  Idaho, 
students  who  were  criminal  justice  majors,  and  while  we 
wanted  to  expose  them  both  to  the  sheriff’s  department, 
which  is  only  a block  away,  and  to  the  police  department 
we  also  wanted  to  expose  them  to  Federal  and  state  law 
enforcement.  So  we  set  aside  an  afternoon  and  we  in- 
vited all  the  interested  students  from  Washington 
State,  Idaho  and  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  about  35 
miles  away  and  North  Idaho  College  about  90  miles 
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away  to  meet  with  the  Federal  and  state  law  enforce 
ment  agencies,  anybody  we  could  contact  — people  from 
DEA,  FBI  and  the  Marshal's  Service  and  a number  of 
other  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  as  well  as  both 
state  police  agencies.  They  came  in  and  gave  presenta- 
tions on  their  agencies  — employment  prospects,  what 
the  future  looked  like  for  them  in  terms  of  funding  for 
new  positions  and  so  forth. 

LEN:  Being  a college  degree  man,  what  does  this  make 
you  demand  of  your  cops? 

CAMERON:  I guess  I look  at  my  ability  to  complete  a 
college  education  as  evidence  that  I can  think  through  a 
problem  and  come  to  a logical  conclusion.  That’s 
generally  what  I demand  of  my  police  officers.  When 
presented  with  a problem  or  a situation,  they  will  use  the 
mental  resources  they  have  and  think  through  what 
alternatives  are  available  to  them  and  select  the  most 
appropriate  alternative  and  then  follow  through  with 

(that.  When  that’s  done  and  a logical  conclusion  is  ar- 
rived at  and  they’re  able  to  explain  that  conclusion  in 
terms  of  what  was  going  through  their  minds  and  what 
they  observed  and  saw,  then  I'm  satisfied  with  that.  I 
think  we  can  always  learn  from  those  experiences,  but 
that’s  what  I expect  of  them.  I would  of  course  like  to  see 
them  follow  through  with  their  own  academic  goals.  The 
presentation  is  here  and  the  opportunity  is  right  outside 
the  door  and  I encourage  them  to  do  that  at  every  possi- 
ble opportunity. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  an  kind  of  incentive  programs  for  of- 
ficers to  go  back  to  school? 

CAMERON:  I have  the  best  incentive  going.  All  my 
police  officers  are  staff  members  at  the  University  of 
Idaho  and  can  take  courses  at  staff  member  rates.  And 
the  money  they  pay  to  the  university  is  reimbursed  to 
them  as  long  as  the  course  they’re  taking  is  directly 
related  to  their  job.  So  in  essence,  they  can  go  get  a 
criminal  justice  degree  or  a sociology  degree  or  a 
criminology  degree  at  the  University  of  Idaho  for  ab- 
solutely nothing. 

LEN:  How  many  officers  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
incentive? 

CAMERON:  There  are  probably  six  or  seven  officers 
who  have  followed  through  and  are  completing  degrees. 
One  is  completing  his  master’s  in  public  administration 
and  a couple  of  other  officers  attend  on  a part-time  basis. 
There  are  not  as  many  officers  taking  advantage  of  it  as 
I’d  like  to  see.  As  I said,  there’s  encouragement  I can 
give  them,  but  I can’t  force  them. 

LEN:  Does  the  rugged  northern  Idaho  region  attract 
many  people  who  espouse  back-to-nature  lifestyles? 

CAMERON:  There  are  quite  a few  people  here  who  have 
moved  to  Idaho  to  get  away  from  it  all.  They  exist  on 
what  they  can  make  or  what  they  can  grow  themselves 
or  they  are  subsistence-oriented  people.  There  are  many 
of  those  people  who  live  in  the  Moscow  area.  I find  them 
to  be  extremely  interesting  to  meet  and  to  talk  to.  They 
always  offer  me  a fresh  perspective  on  the  job  that  I’m 
doing.  They  tend  to  really  stay  to  themselves.  If 
anything  they’re  probably  easier  to  police. 

LEN:  Is  Moscow  part  of  an  Idaho  tourist  lure?  Does 
police  staffing  and  procedure  change  in  terms  of 
tourists  for  winter  sports  and  tourists  for  summer  vaca- 
tions? 

CAMERON:  Moscow  isn’t  specifically  a tourist  area 
although  at  specific  times  during  the  university's  years 
we  have  a large  influx  of  people.  You  know,  graduations 
and  parents'  weekends  and  things  like  that.  The  areas 
that  are  more  enticing  to  tourists  are  a little  bit  north  of 
us.  So  we  don’t  have  the  large  problems  with  variations 
in  the  population.  Summertimes  around  here  tend  to  be 
very,  very  quiet.  North  Idaho  is  where  they  say  the 
eagles  go  to  get  away  from  it  all. 

Racial  nonmixture 

LEN:  What  kind  of  racial  population  do  you  have  in 
Moscow,  and  is  the  force  reflective  of  this? 

CAMERON:  Well  there’s  not  much  of  a racial  mixture 
in  Moscow  at  all.  The  university  obviously  has  a number 


of  foreign  students  who  participate  in  the  engineering 
and  forestry  programs  and  other  advanced  programs  in 
animal  science  and  other  subjects.  But  primarily  this  is 
a Caucasian  community,  and  the  force  reflects  that.  We 
have  one  female  officer  and  no  other  minority  members 
at  all.  That's  kind  of  disappointing  in  a way.  I'd  very 
much  like  to  recruit  some  other  officers  who  are  minori- 
ty group  members,  because  I think  they’d  be  welcomed 
here.  Not  because  they’re  minority  group  members  but 
because  they’re  good  police  officers. 

LEN:  Are  any  efforts  made  to  recruit  women  officers? 

CAMERON:  I don’t  know  if  we  can  say  there's  been  an 
overwhelming  effort  to  recruit  because  of  a low  turnover 
in  the  department.  Since  I've  been  here  for  16  months 
we’ve  held  one  selection  process  for  one  police  officer’s 
position.  So  I’m  not  saying  we  didn’t  specifically  try  to 
recruit  female  officers,  but  I ’m  not  sure  we  do  as  good  a 
job  at  it  as  we  could  have.  On  the  one  hand  it’s  a little  dif- 
ficult to  advertise  for  people  to  put  on  a waiting  list  to 
become  a police  officer  here  when  you  know  there’s  go- 
ing to  be  very  little  turnover. 

LEN:  The  Hayden  Lake  area  north  of  you  has  gotten 
some  notoriety  of  late  as  a base  for  neo-Nazi  survivalist 
hate  groups,  such  as  the  Order  and  the  Aryan  Nation. 
Do  you  have  trouble  with  those  groups?  How  do  you 
deal  with  them? 

CAMERON:  Those  encampments  or  compounds  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Hayden  Lake  are  a very,  very 
small  part  of  the  Hayden  Lake  population.  Most  of  the 
people  in  Hayden  Lake  are  delightful  and  they  ’re  just 
like  all  the  other  people  in  northern  Idaho,  laid-back, 
take-it-easy  kind  of  folk.  It  is  just  a small  minority  that 
have  taken  the  town’s  name  and  dragged  it  through  the 
mud. 

The  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Aryan,  as 
they  call  themselves,  probably  do  drive  through 
Moscow  on  occasion,  and  on  occasion  their  leader,  Mr. 
Butler,  has  been  in  Moscow,  both  on  an  invite  basis  by 
the  university  and  at  U.  of  I.  law  school  and  on  occasion 
the  Federal  District  Court  in  Moscow.  Neither  he  nor  his 
followers  have  ever  caused  a problem  here. 

Now  throughout  northern  Idaho  you  are  going  to  find 
people  who  are  strict  interpreters  of  the  Constitution 
and  occasionally  we  will  have  contact  with  those  people 
because  they  don’t  believe  in,  you  know,  carrying  a 
driver's  license  or  putting  plates  on  their  car  and  so 
forth.  We  do  our  j ob  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  regard  to 
them  and  we  apply  the  same  sanctions  against  them  or 
take  the  same  enforcement  efforts  against  them  as  we 
would,  I guess,  anyone  else  in  the  same  circumstances. 
But  in  terms  of  violence  or  that  sort  of  thing,  we  haven’t 
had  any  problems. 

LEN:  Some  months  ago  you  co-signed  a brief  suppor- 
ting the  Garner  family  in  the  Supreme  Court  case  on 
fleeing  felons.  Has  your  stance  on  that  issue  generated 
any  feedback  pro  or  con  from  your  colleagues  in  Idaho? 

CAMERON:  I can't  say  that  it  has.  I think  many  of 
them  had  already  complied  and  most  of  the  larger 
departments  in  Idaho  at  least  had  already  constructed 
policies  that  coincided  with  the  Court’s  decision  on 
Garner.  I don’t  think  I was  speaking  as  someone  who  is 
far  away  ahead  of  the  times  here  in  Idaho.  I just  had  the 
opportunity  by  being  a member  of  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  to  sign  the  brief. 

LEN:  Has  there  been  any  subsequent  change  in  Idaho 
policy  since  the  Supreme  Court  decision? 

CAMERON:  No.  the  Legislature  has  not  met  since  the 
decision.  I m sure  there  that  there  will  be  a bill  in  this  up- 
coming session  to  make  a change  in  the  state  law. 

LEN:  What  sort  of  armaments  does  the  Moscow  Police 
Department  use? 

CAMERON:  All  the  officers  are  issued  a Smith  & 
Wesson  9mm  semi-automatic  pistol.  That’s  our  depart- 
mental service  weapon. 

LEN:  It’s  been  reported  lately  that  in  smaller  depart- 
ments with  a somewhat  younger  command  structure 
there  has  been  a trend  toward  the  use  of  more 
sophisticated  weapons.  Have  you  tried  to  implement 


any  changes  in  your  arsenal? 

CAMERON:  The  issuance  of  the  9mm  semi-automatic 
was  the  condition  I found  when  I got  here.  The  officers 
have  proven  to  me  that  they  are  competent  with  that 
weapon.  While  there  has  been  some  mention  of  more 
sophisticated  armaments,  I guess  I remain  in  a position 
of  skepticism  as  to  whether  they’re  necessary  in 
Moscow.  As  I said  before,  this  is  a very  quiet  communi- 
ty with  a very  low  incident  of  crime  against  persons  or 
violent  crimes.  I think  the  officers  feel  that  with  the 
9mm  and  with  the  Monadnock  baton  they’re  well 
equipped  to  handle  the  incidents  that  they  face.  I don’t 
sense  any  cry  for  the  officers  to  carry  Uzis. 

LEN:  As  far  as  training  goes,  do  you  see  any  need  to 
modify  training  for  Moscow  officers? 

CAMERON:  I think  in  law  enforcement  in  general,  and 
Moscow's  just  a microcosm  of  this  particular 
phenomenon,  the  police  manager  today  has  to  train  ac- 
cording to  the  liabilities  he  faces.  Here  in  Moscow,  we 
have  for  some  time  been  training  in  the  area  of  skill 
development  but  there  appeared  to  be  four  or  five  areas 
of  police  work  which  carry  much  more  exposure  to  civil 
liability  and  most  others:  operational  police  vehicles, 
firearms,  search  and  seizure  and  the  use  of  force,  the  use 
of  other  kinds  of  force  besides  deadly  force.  I think  those 
are  the  areas  where  we  need  to  spend  our  time  in  train- 
ing. Generally,  that’s  where  we  are  pushing  our  training 
program,  rather  than  skill  development. 

Shaping,  and  being  shaped 

LEN:  Have  you  tried  to  bring  a more  metropolitan  over- 
tone to  law  enforcement  in  Moscow? 

CAMERON:  Idaho  finds  itself  in  a rather  strange  situa- 
tion. There  is  a very  limited  local  taxing  capability  in 
Idaho  and  most  of  the  taxing  authority  is  held  by  the 
state.  I say  that  in  preface  to  what  I would  say  next:  The 
resources  that  come  to  this  department  are  hard  won. 
Like  most  other  cities,  Moscow  has  budgets  that  are 
very  close  to  the  bone.  I think,  in  my  own  mind,  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, there  are  two  things  going  on.  First  of  all  I 
would  like  to  be  progressive  and  lead  the  department  in 
a way  that  I think  will  be  acceptable  and  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  city.  At  the  same  time, 
I ’m  gaining  experience  being  a part  of  a totally  different 
environment  than  what  I was  used  to  for  13  years  and 
letting  that  work  on  me  too.  I’m  certain  I brought  some 
rough  edges  to  Moscow  and  I think  slowly  they’re  being 
worn  away.  Maybe  I’m  becoming  a little  bit  better 
rounded  person  as  a police  manager  — the  ability  to  look 
at  problems  and  maybe  feel  that  there's  a little  bit  more 
time  to  work  on  them,  to  act  on  them  and  not  be  in  a 
crisis  situation  all  the  time.  I definitely  get  a lot  of  sup- 
port from  my  boss,  the  City  Council  and  from  the  mayor. 
With  that  kind  of  attitude  they  understand  the  necessi- 
ty to  act  and  they’re  pleased  with  the  actions  that  have 
been  taken  by  their  officers.  I think  they  appreciate  the, 
oh,  relaxed  atmosphere  this  city  has.  They  like  that 
reflected  as  well  in  the  police  department. 

LEN:  Being  a fairly  young  chief,  and  one  who  hails  from 
a larger  metropolitan  area,  do  you  see  Moscow  as  a step- 
ping stone  to  a future  position  in  a larger  department? 

CAMERON:  The  attainment  of  this  position  was  a 
career  goal  I had  set  early  on  in  my  law  enforcement 
career.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I’ve  been  so  immersed 
in  getting  my  feet  wet  in  this  job  and  gaining  the  con- 
fidence I think  I need  to  operate  in  an  effective  way  that 
I haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  assess  where  my  career 
might  go  from  here.  Moscow  is  a tremendous  place  to 
raise  children  and  I have  two  boys,  14  and  11.  They  en- 
joy it  here  a great  deal  and  my  wife  is  very  well  settled  in 
Moscow  with  a job  she  enjoys  and  some  career  moves  of 
her  own  are  taking  place.  So  it  would  be,  I suppose,  it 
would  have  to  be  a huge  inducement  or  something  really 
great  to  take  Moscow's  place  in  our  lives. 
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The  Asian  lessons  in  drug  enforcement 
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budget  for  law  enforcement  even 

further. 

Asian  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  beefed  up  their  funds 
for  law  enforcement.  Poh  Geok 
Ek,  head  of  the  Central  Narcotics 
Bureau  in  Singapore, 
acknowledged  that  approximate- 
ly $2.5  million  was  spent  on  drug 
enforcement  and  approximately 
$11.5  million  on  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  addicts  — this  in 
an  island  nation  of  only  2.2  million 
inhabitants. 

The  strict  drug  enforcement 
tactics  implemented  by  Asian 
countries  sprang  from  a 
desperate  need  to  prevent  their 
citizens  from  being  ravaged  fur- 
ther by  drugs.  As  a result,  anyone 


found  dealing  more  than  15 
grams  of  pure  heroin  was  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  the  security 
of  the  country  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Two  thousand  arrests  and 
15  hangings  later,  the  drug  supp- 
ly has  dropped  substantially. 

The  assault  on  the  demand  side 
includes  a one-year  forced 
hospitalization  of  users,  rather 
than  imprisonment.  Rehabilita- 
tion embodies  teaching  discipline, 
implanting  work  ethics  and  in- 
culcating social  responsibility, 
based  on  the  notion  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a culture-free 
self,  and  that  criminal  fallout  is  a 
by-product  of  drugs,  exacting  its 
price  from  innocent  people  as  well 
as  the  guilty.  Hospitalization  is 
followed  by  six  months  in  a 


release  program  geared  to  helping 
patients  reintegrate  into  society 
without  running  the  risk  of  inci- 
pient chaos  as  they  adjust.  The 
six-month  release  program  is 
followed  by  two  years  of  drug 
supervision,  part  of  which  re- 
quires a weekly  urinalysis  and 
counseling. 

On  a per  capita  basis,  the  extent 
of  drug  use  in  Singapore  is  still 
greater  than  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  Singapore,  located  near  the 
infamous  “Golden  Triangle." 
where  lush  fields  of  opium  pop- 
pies grow,  has  witnessed  a turn- 
around in  drug  use.  The 
estimated  number  of  heroin  users 
in  Singapore  fell  from  13,000  in 
1977  to  6.000  in  1983.  Relapses 
dropped  from  70  percent  in  1979 


to  42  percent  in  1983.  The  U.S., 
less  stringent  in  its  attitude 
toward  drug  users,  has  only  ex- 
perienced a modest  slowdown  in 
heroin  use.  But  the  number  of 
users  continues  to  increase,  and 
23  percent  more  of  the  drug  was 
intercepted  in  1983  than  the 
previous  year 

Senator  D'Amato  said  that  “80 
percent  of  the  drugs  coming  into 
America  escapes  interdiction.” 
The  art  of  detection  lags  far 
behind  the  quantities  of  illicit  in- 
filtrating the  country,  underscor- 
ing America's  need  to  unleash 
much  economy  energy  at  home  to 
develop  an  inner-directed  affir- 
mative action  agenda  for  coping 
with  the  crisis. 

According  to  J ohn  Thomas,  the 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
international  narcotics  matters, 
the  international  narcotics  trade 
will  not  be  curbed  unless  all  drug 
production  areas  “are  brought 
under  control  simultaneously.” 
In  light  of  the  volume  of  money  in- 
volved in  trafficking,  the  ap- 
proach of  waiting  for  other  coun- 
tries to  share  in  coordinating  ef- 
forts against  drugs  may  quick!} 
turn  into  a no-win  situation. 


On  The  Record: 

"In  my  youth,'  said  his  father,  "I  took 
to  the  law. 

And  argued  each  case  with  my  wife, 
And  the  muscular  strength  which  it 
gave  to  my  jaw 
Has  lasted  the  rest  of  my  life  ' 

- Lewis  Carroll  (Charles  Dodgsoni 
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From  each  according  to  ability ; 


The  challenge  facing  police  management 


By  Peter  J.  Pranzo 
A modem  day  police  depart- 
ment is  like  a piece  of  machinery 
requiring  constant  care  and 
maintenance.  These  factors  are 
easily  transposed  into  managerial 
concepts  such  as  training,  pro- 
ductivity, morale,  discipline, 
motivation,  leadership  and  com- 
munication. 

These  concepts,  in  turn,  relate 
directly  to  the  smooth  operation 
of  the  department,  and  as  such,  to 
a high  quality  of  community  ser- 
vice. 

It  Takes  All  Types 
As  a lieutenant  in  the  New  Y ork 
City  Police  Department,  I have 
the  privilege  of  supervising  and 
working  with  hundreds  of  police 
officers.  Each  one  of  them  has 
talents  to  offer.  It  is  my  job.  and 
the  function  of  all  lower,  middle 
and  upper  managers,  to  bring  out 
those  talents  and  utilize  them  to 
maximum  overall  benefit. 

You’ve  heard  the  saying,  “It 
takes  all  kinds  to  make  up  the 
world."  That's  certainly  true  of 
today's  police  departments,  both 
large  and  small.  The  broad  blue 
mass  of  policing  is  not  made  up  of 
robots  or  plastic  molds.  It  con- 
sists of  different  personalities, 
traits  and  God  given  talent. 

All  police  and  law  enforcement 
officers  have  something  good  to 
offer  their  department  or  agency. 
Each  one  must  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  prove  himself. 

The  Weak  and  the  Strong 
Seven  years  ago,  beginning  as  a 


sergeant  and  first-line  superv  isor, 

I created  for  myself  a policy  that 
stated,  “Don’t  play  on  per- 
sonalities or  favorites."  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  managers  to  use 
all  of  their  subordinates,  not  just 
some.  Sure,  the  easy  way  is  to 
push  aside  the  weakest  and  allow 
the  strongest  to  accomplish  all. 
But  this  approach  is  little  more 
than  a “quick  fix,"  and  a sure 
ticket  to  failure. 


improve  the  performance  of  com- 
petant,  super-efficient  officers, 
but  also  to  start  both  the  older 
and  the  younger,  less  aggressive 
officer  on  a path  of  achievement 
and  productivity.  Find  their 
strong  points  and  capabilities. 
Develop  them  into  self-motivated 
and  contributing  members  of 
your  team.  Clog  up  the  holes, 
strengthen  the  weaker  ranks,  and 
you  will  have  a well  balanced  and 


‘Stripes  and  bars  are  the  distinction 
of  a boss,  not  necessarily  a leader.’ 


For  example,  one  segment  of 
police  departments  today  that  is 
grossly  underutilized  is  the  senior 
tenured  officers.  All  too  often  we 
have  discarded  these  members 
and  unknowingly  sent  them  to  an 
unproductive,  low  morale, 
reclusive  finish  to  their  careers.  It 
shouldn't  have  to  be  said  — yet  it 
must  be  — that  such  veterans 
don't  deserve  to  be  pushed  into 
far  corners  of  the  precinct  sta- 

tionhouses  and  allowed  to 
deteriorate.  These  people  are  our 
strength,  knowledge  and  courage. 
They  have  seen  it  all  before.  The 
astute  manager  will  use  them  as 
advisors,  ask  for  their  opinions 
and  include  them  in  daily  opera- 
tions as  a necessary  part  of  the 
organization. 

The  real  challenge  is  not  only  to 


Police  learn  to  build 
on  a firm  foundation 
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the  police  department  and  the 


productive  agency,  and  higher 
morale  to  boot. 

Training  and  Leadership 

At  this  point,  you  may  say  to 
yourseif:  "How  and  where  do  I 
begin?"  That's  easy:  training  and 
leadership.  The  level  of  proficien- 
cy in  subordinates  is  directly 
related  to  the  amount  of  training 
they  receive.  A large  portion  of 
the  supervisor’s  time  must  be 
allotted  for  teaching.  Artful  in- 
struction must  override  ineffi- 
cient, careless  methods.  Sink  or 
swim,  trial  and  error  modes 
should  be  avoided.  Common 
sense,  imagination  and  indepen- 
dent job  knowledge  must  be  used. 

Training  should  also  be  realized 
through  repetition  and  the  com- 
pletion of  everyday  tasks  and 
functions.  Teach  one-on-one,  or 
by  group  sessions.  Participation 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
feeling  of  accomplishment  by  an 


Fair  play 


proving  police  services  in  34  com- 
munities. It  sponsors  seminars 
and  workshops  for  police  ex- 
ecutives and  business  people, 
supports  youth  programs  and 
provides  recognition  for  service 
to  law  enforcement  by  those  out- 
side the  profession. 

In  Baltimore  County,  the  Police 
Foundation  works  in  three  areas, 
according  to  Kai  Martensen, 
assistant  to  Chief  Neil  Behan  and 
liaison  to  the  foundation.  It  has 
provided  technical  assistance  in 
revamping  the  police  depart- 
ment's financial  reporting  and  in- 
formation systems  and  in  estab- 
lishing policies  on  affirmative  ac- 
tion and  vehicle  accidents.  The 
foundation  has  also  raised  funds 
for  police  management  seminars 
and  crime-prevention  programs 
and  for  such  equipment  as 
typewriters  and  computers.  In 
addition,  the  foundation  sponsors 
an  annual  awards  program,  giv- 
ing a plaque  and  $250  to  officers 
cited  for  valor,  community  ser- 
vice, crime  prevention  work  and 
distinguished  contributions  to 
law  enforcement. 

The  Baltimore  County  founda- 
tion has  no  full-time  staff, 
although  in  the  beginning  an  ex- 
ecutive  on  loan  from  the 
Westinghouse  Corp.  helped  to  set 
up  a coordination  plan  between 


foundation.  “Now,"  said  Kai 
Martensen,  “I  try  to  devote  some 
time  to  doing  the  hand-holding 
that's  necessary  to  keep  the 
momentum  going." 

Strong  support  from  the  police 
chief  is  vital  for  a successful  local 
police  foundation,  Martensen 
said.  “He  can’t  just  pay  lip  ser- 
vice to  it,"  he  explained.  “He  con- 
stantly has  to  promote  it,  in  social 
meetings  and  on  the  golf  course, 
everywhere."  If  the  chief  is 
lukewarm,  private-sector  support 
may  be  slow  in  coming  when  the 
foundation  looks  for  backing  for 
projects.  In  Baltimore  County, 
that's  no  problem  because  Chief 
Behan  brought  the  idea  of  a foun- 
dation from  New  York,  where  he 
had  been  field  operations  com- 
mander. 

Police  foundations  are  no 
panacea  for  tight  budgets,  but 
they  can  do  much  to  enhance  a 
department's  training,  programs 
and  services. 

• 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial Blvd,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675.) 
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returned  a verdict  of  guilty  on  all 
counts. 

Reversal  for  Fairness’  Sake 

I n an  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  reversed  Ake’s 
conviction,  holding  that  when  a 
defendant  has  made  a preliminary 
showing  that  his  sanity  at  the 
time  of  the  offense  is  likely  to  be  a 
significant  factor  at  trial,  the  Con- 
stitution requires  that  a State 
provide  access  to  a psychiatrist’s 
assistance  on  this  issue,  if  the 
defendant  cannot  otherwise  af- 
ford one. 

In  support  of  this  holding, 
Justice  Marshall  wrote  that  the 
Supreme  Court  “has  long 
recognized  that  when  a State 
brings  its  judicial  power  to  bear 
on  an  indigent  defendant  in  a 
criminal  proceeding,  it  must  take 
steps  to  assure  that  the  defendant 

has  a fair  opportunity  to  present 
his  defense.  This  elementary  prin- 
ciple, grounded  in  significant  part 
on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
due  process  guarantee  of  fun- 
damental fairness,  derives  from 
the  belief  that  justice  cannot  be 
equal  where,  simply  as  a result  of 
his  poverty,  a defendant  is  denied 


officer  after  successfully  com- 
pleting an  assignment  that  he 
was  properly  trained  for  is 
refreshing  and  rewarding  to  both 
himself  and  to  his  supervisor. 

Another  aspect  of  subordinate 
development  — and  probably  the 
most  important  aspect  — is  ac- 
complished through  leadership  — 
guiding,  directing  and  influenc- 
ing police  personnel  into  the 
achievement  of  a common  goal  or 
objective.  This  is  an  art  or  skill 
that  is  not  an  automatic  grant  of 
authority  through  a promotional 
process,  but  a right  and  privilege 
that  is  earned  through  respect. 
Stripes  and  bars  are  the  distinc- 
tion of  a boss,  but  not  necessarily 
of  a leader.  A true  leader  must 
possess  and  maintain  certain 
traits.  He  must  have  a friendly  at- 
titude, moral  and  physical 
courage,  personal  integrity, 
honor,  insight,  a strong  desire  for 
truth,  a desire  to  teach  and  the 
ability  to  listen. 

Positive  Incentives 

The  most  effective  and  efficient 
supervisors  motivate  their  subor- 
dinates through  a unique  system 
of  positive  incentives.  They 
almost  always  deliver  ap- 
propriate recognition  and  praise 
when  it  is  merited  and  deserved. 
They  also  provide  opportunities 
for  personal  development,  ad- 
vancement and  promotion.  A 
good  supervisor  will  try  to  avoid 
negative  factors  that  induce  per- 
formance through  fear  and  in- 
timidation. 

The  supervisor’s  number-one 
objective  is  to  motivate  all  subor- 
dinates, including  marginal  and 


senior  members.  Placing  them 
back  into  the  mainstream  of  effec- 
tive police  work  and  participation 
will  be  your  triumph.  Share  in 
their  happiness  and  success. 
Bask  in  their  glory  from 
achievements,  and  derive 
pleasure  from  this  new  outlook  on 
their  profession  and  daily  lives. 

Once  you  have  absorbed  this 
meaning  of  supervision  through 
leadership,  training,  under- 
standing, compassion  and  job 
development;  once  you  have 
turned  less  capable  officers  into 
highly  productive  ones,  and  once 
you  have  rekindled  and  rechan- 
neled the  expertise  of  officers 
with  many  years  of  experience  to 
offer,  then  will  you  have  properly 
attained  the  management  con- 
cept of  personnel  utilization. 
Then  you  may  rightfully  call 
yourself  a superior  officer. 

(Lieut.  Peter  J.J*ranzo  has  been 
a member  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  for  17  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  received 
38  departmental  commendations 
and  awards  while  working  in  a 
variety  of  assignments.) 

New  York  Institute  ot 
Security  and 
Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 

Day  and  Evening  Courses. 

For  inlormation.  call. 

John  Fitzgerald, 

(212)  344  2626 


in  insanity  cases 


the  opportunity  to  participate 
meaningfully  in  a judicial  pro- 
ceeding in  which  his  liberty  is  at 
stake. 

“In  recognition  of  this  right, 
this  Court  held  almost  30  years 
ago  that  once  a State  offers  to 
criminal  defendants  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal  their  cases,  it 
must  provide  a trial  transcript  to 
an  indigent  defendant  if  the 
transcript  is  necessary  to  a deci- 
sion on  the  merits  of  the  appeal. 
Griffin  v.  Illinois,  351  U.S.  12 
(1956).  Since  then,  this  Court  has 
held  that  an  indigent  defendant 
may  not  be  required  to  pay  a fee 
before  filing  a notice  of  appeal  of 
his  conviction,  Bums  v.  Ohio,  360 
U.S.  252  (1959),  that  an  indigent 
defendant  is  entitled  to  the 
assistance  of  counsel  at  trial,  Gi- 
deon v.  Wainwright,  372  U.S.  335 
(1963)  and  on  his  first  direct  ap- 
peal as  of  right,  Douglas  v.  Cali- 
fornia, 372  U.S.  353  (1963),  and 
that  such  assistance  must  be  ef- 
fective. See  Evitts  v.  Lucey, 
- U.S.  — (1985);  Strickland  v. 
Washington,  466  U.S.  — (1984); 
McMann  v.  Richardson,  397  U.S. 
759,  771,  n.  14  (1970).  Indeed,  in 
Little  v.  Streater,  452  U.S.  1 
(1981),  we  extended  this  principle 
of  meaningful  participation  to  a 
‘quasi-criminal’  proceeding  and 


held  that,  in  a paternity  action, 
the  State  cannot  deny  the 
putative  father  blood  grouping 
tests,  if  he  cannot  otherwise  af- 
ford them." 

Meaningful  access  to  justice 
has  been  the  consistent  theme  of 
these  cases.  The  Court  recognized 
long  ago  that  mere  access  to  the 
courthouse  doors  does  not  by 

itself  assure  a proper  functioning 
of  the  adversary  process,  and  that 
a criminal  trial  is  fundamentally 
unfair  if  the  State  proceeds 
against  an  indigent  defendant 
without  making  certain  that  he 
has  access  to  the  raw  materials  in- 
tegral to  the  building  of  an  effec- 
tive defense. 

In  this  case,  the  defendant’s 
mental  condition  was  not  only  in- 
tegral to  his  defense  — it  was  his 
defense.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  majority  of  the  Court 
felt  that  fundamental  fairness 
demanded  that  he  be  provided 
with  expert  psychiatric 
testimony  at  state  expense  where 
he  could  not  afford  it  himself. 
(Ake  v.  Oklahoma,  No.  83-5424.) 

(Jonah  Triebwasser,  Esq.,  is  a 
former  police  officer  and  in- 
vestigator who  is  now  a trial  at- 
torney in  government  practice .) 
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Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 

Fayetteville,  N.C.,  pop.  68,000,  is 
accepting  applications  for  lateral 
entry,  non-supervisory  positions. 
Advancement  and  career  develop- 
ment  opportunities  offered. 
Salary  is  $14,598-$16,899  per 
year;  excellent  benefit  package  in- 
cluded. 

Applicants  must  meet  basic  re- 
quirements for  police  officer  posi- 
tions, including:  be  a U.S.  citizen; 
present  original  high  school 
diploma  or  GED  certificate 
meeting  minimum  state  stan- 
dards; have  already  reached  the 
age  of  21;  be  able  to  obtain  a valid 
North  Carolina  driver’s  license; 
provide  proof  of  military  service 
(Discharge  DD-214)  if  a veteran; 
no  felony  or  misdemeanor  convic- 
tions, and  be  in  good  physical  con- 
dition (vision  correctable  to  20/20 
in  both  eyes  and  free  from  color 
blindness). 

Lateral  entry  applicants  must 
also  be  currently  certified  as  a law 
enforcement  officer  and  have  two 
years  of  experience  and  be  cur- 
rently employed  as  a law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

If  interested  and  qualified,  ap- 
ply at  any  time  to:  City  of 
Fayetteville  Personnel  Depart- 
ment. Room  123  City  Hall,  116 
Green  Street,  Fayetteville,  NC 
28301.  The  City  of  Fayetteville  is 
an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 


lice  Officers.  The  Oakland 
lice  Department  is  seeking  ad- 
;ional  officers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
ars  old  prior  to  appointment, 
ssess  high  school  diploma  or 
ED  and  hold  a valid  California 
iver's  license  prior  to  appoint- 
ents. 

The  positions  offer  promotional 
>portunities,  educational  incen- 
ves  and  a starting  salary  of 
>,045.80  per  month  while  atten- 
ing  the  police  academy.  Top 
ilary  is  $36,141.88  per  year  (in- 


cluding holiday,  uniform  and 
longevity  pay).  Benefits  include 
paid  medical,  dental  and  sick 
leave  benefits,  three  weeks  an- 
nual paid  vacation,  college  and/or 
course  tuition  reimbursement 
and  retirement  at  age  50. 

To  apply,  write  or  call:  Oakland 

Police  Department,  Recruiting 
Unit,  455  Seventh  Street,  Room 
120,  Oakland,  CA  94607.  Tel.: 
(415)  273-3338.  The  department  is 
an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer.  Females  and 
minorities  desired. 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
The  City  of  Bellevue.  Wash., 
population  80,000,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  police  officer. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age  and  have  a minimum 
of  two  years  of  college  and  12 
months  experience  as  a sworn, 
full-time  municipal  or  county 
police  officer. 

Salary  ranges  from  $1,907  to 
$2,293  per  month,  depending  on 
background.  Top  step  pay  is 
$2,442  per  month.  Excellent 
medical,  dental  and  retirement 
benefits  are  included,  along  with 
11  paid  holidays  and  13  days  an- 
nual leave  to  start.  All  uniforms 
and  equipment  provided. 

To  inquire  or  apply,  write  or 
call:  Personnel  Department.  City 
of  Bellevue,  P.O.  Box  90012, 
Bellevue.  WA  98009.  Telephone: 
(206)  455-7854. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of 
Florence,  S.C..  is  seeking  career 
law  enforcement  officers.  The 
department,  which  has  an 
authorized  strength  of  75  sworn 
and  civilian  employees,  serves  a 
population  of  approximately 
32,000. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old,  with  high  school 
diploma  or  GED.  All  applicants 
must  be  able  to  acquire  a valid 
South  Carolina  driver’s  license. 
Copies  of  valid  driver’s  license 


birth  certificate,  high  school 
diploma  and  military  discharge 
papers  (where  applicable)  must 
accompany  application.  All  ap- 
plicants must  satisfactorily  com- 
plete a background  investigation, 
written  test,  psychological  ex- 
amination, series  of  interviews, 
polygraph  examination,  dexteri- 
ty exam  and  medical. 

Florence  police  officers  work  a 
4-10  work  schedule.  Salary  for  the 
position  ranges  from  $12,700  to 
$13,000,  plus  benefit  and 
employee  package  that  includes  a 
college  tuition  reimbursement 
program. 

To  obtain  additional  informa- 
tion, write  or  call:  Personnel 
Department,  Room  103-C, 
Drawer  PP,  City-County  Com- 
plex, Florence,  SC  29501. 
Telephone:  (803)  665-3158. 

PoUce  Officers.  The  City  of  Ar- 
lington, Tex.,  is  seeking  new  of- 
ficers for  its  police  department. 
Arlington  is  located  near  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth. 

Applicants  must  be  between 
age  21  and  35,  with  weight  pro- 
portionate to  height  (maximum 
weight  is  three  pounds  per  inch  of 
height).  Vision  must  be  no  worse 
than  20/100  uncorrected,  correc- 
table to  20/20,  and  applicants 
must  have  a college  degree. 

The  position  of  police  officer  of- 
fers an  entry-level  salary  of 
$1 ,605  per  month,  up  to  a top  pay 
of  $2,153.  Among  the  fringe 
benefits  are  three  to  four  weeks 
paid  vacation  (depending  on 
longevity),  nine  paid  holidays  per 
year,  paid  health  and  life  in- 
surance, college  tuition  reim- 
bursement program,  sick  leave, 
and  all  uniforms  and  equipment 
furnished.  Police  officers  par- 
ticipate in  the  Texas  Municipal 
Retirement  System. 

To  obtain  further  information, 
write  to:  Police  Recruiting  Office. 
Arlington  Police  Department, 
6000  W.  Pioneer  Parkway,  Ar- 
lington, TX  76013. 


This  publication  is  available  in  microform. 


Police  Officers.  The  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  Police  Department  has  con- 
tinuous openings  for  police  of- 
ficers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old  and  have  60  college 
semester  units  or  90  quarter 
units.  Vision  must  be  no  worse 
than  20/40  uncorrected  in  each 
eye,  correctable  to  20/20.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  U.S.  citizens  or 
have  applied  for  citizenship  at 

least  one  year  prior  to  application 
to  the  department.  All  applicants 
must  meet  Civil  Service  medical 
profile  and  have  a valid  driver’s 
license.  California  lateral  entry 
candidates  may  waive  the 
academy  training  and  start  at  a 
higher  salary. 

Starting  salary  is  $2,425,  rising 
to  a top  step  of  $3,172  per  month. 

All  inquiries  should  be  directed 
to:  San  Jose  Police  Department, 
Recruiting  Unit,  201  W.  Mission 
Street,  San  Jose,  CA  95103. 
Telephone:  (408)  277-4951. 
Women  and  minorities  are  en- 
couraged to  apply. 

Police  Officers.  The  Atlanta 
Department  of  Public  Safety  has 
continuous  openings  for  police  of- 
ficers. Qualified  applicants  will  be 
used  to  compile  an  eligibility  list 
to  fill  vacant  positions. 

Requirements  include:  high 
school  diploma  or  GED;  20  to  35 
years  old;  vision  20/50  correctable 
to  20/20;  weight  proportionate  to 
height;  U.S.  citizen;  pass  medical 
examination  and  physical  test,  as 
well  as  written  test,  psychological 
and  polygraph  exams,  a back- 
ground investigation  and  an  oral 
interview.  All  candidates  must 
meet  minimum  state  training 
standards. 

Salary  is  $16,335  per  year  after 
completing  police  academy,  in- 
creasing to  $25,006.  Fringe 
benefits  include  overtime  pay, 
educational  incentive  pay  and 
eligibility  for  retirement  at  age  55 
after  25  years  of  service. 
Uniforms  and  equipment  provid- 
ed; health,  life  and  dental  in- 
surance available. 

Direct  inquiries  to:  Recruiting 
Officer,  Atlanta  Police  Bureau. 
175  Decatur  Street,  Atlanta,  GA 
30335.  Telephone:  (404)  658-6040. 
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?olice  Chief.  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo.,  a rapidly  growing  com- 
munity of  250,000  people,  situ- 
ated along  the  front  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of 
Police  Chief.  This  department 
head  position,  reporting  to  the 
City  Manager,  will  manage  a pro- 
gressive department  of  534 
civilian  and  sworn  personnel  with 
an  annual  budget  of  $22  million. 

The  post  requires  a B.S.  in 
PoUce  Science,  Business  Admini- 
stration, or  related  field;  five 
years  of  management  experience 
in  a Federal,  state  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agency;  or  an  equiv- 
alent combination  of  education 
and  experience.  Salary  range  is 
$45,360  to  $68,040,  with  starting 
salary  anticipated  not  to  exceed 
midpoint. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to: 
Director  of  Personnel,  City  of  Col- 


orado Springs,  Post  Office  Box 
1575,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80901,  not  later  than  July  31, 
1985. 

The  City  of  Colorado  Springs  is 
an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer. 

Coordinator  of  Justice  Chaplain- 
cies. The  Council  of  Christian 
Communions  of  Greater  Cincin- 
nati is  seeking  an  ordained  clergy- 
person  with  M.Div.  or  the  equiv- 
alent from  an  accredited 
seminary. 

The  coordinator  will  be  a staff 
member  of  the  Council  and  wiU 
direct  volunteers  conducting  a 
poUce/clergy  team  in  cooperation 
with  the  Hamilton  County  PoUce 
Association,  an  adult  jail  chap- 
laincy in  cooperation  with  the 
Hamilton  County  Sheriff’s 
Department,  and  wiU  oversee  a 
juvenile  chaplaincy  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Juvenile  Detention 
Center. 

The  position  requires  strong 
skiUs  in  recruiting,  training  and 
supervising  volunteers,  as  well  as 
the  abiUty  to  work  within  the  law 
enforcement  structures  and  the 
structures  of  the  reUgious  com- 
munity. 

CaU  or  write  for  a complete  posi- 
tion description.  Resumes  and  let- 
ters of  appUcation  should  be  sent 
by  July  15,  1985.  to:  Council  of 
Christian  Communions  of 
Greater  Cincinnati,  2439  Auburn 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  OH  45219. 
Telephone:  (513)  579-0099. 

Police  Chief.  The  village  of  Plain- 
field,  111.,  a community  of  4,000 
residents  in  a growing  area  on  the 
southwestern  edge  of  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area,  is  seeking 
qualified  appUcants  for  the  posi- 
tion of  police  chief.  The  depart- 
ment consists  of  10  sworn  of- 
ficers, including  the  chief,  along 
with  part-time  and  auxiliary  of- 
ficers. 

AppUcants  must  have  at  least 
five  years  of  pubhc  law  enforce- 
ment experience  and  a minimum 
of  five  years  command  and  super- 
visory experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment. Strong  management  and 
administrative  skills  are  essen- 
tial. A bachelor  s degree  in  law  en- 
forcement is  desired,  but  not 
essential. 

Salary  range  for  the  position  is 
$28,000  to  $31,000,  plus  fringe 
benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume  docu- 
menting history  of  successful  law 
enforcement  ability,  plus  names 
of  three  professional  references, 
to:  Vera  Krnac,  Village  Clerk. 
Plainfield  Village  Hall,  1400 
North  Division  Street,  Plainfield, 
IL  60544.  Attn:  PoUce  Commis- 
sioner. An  appUcation  packet  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail,  including 
application  form,  community 
data  and  details  of  selection  pro- 
cess. All  applications  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidentiality.  The 
deadUne  for  receipt  of  resumes  is 
August  30,  1985. 


If  you're  looking  for  a few  good 
men  or  women,  look  no  further 
than  the  Jobs  page  of  Law  En- 
forcement News.  It's  the  right 
place  to  advertise  for  personnel 
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Upcoming  Events 


AUGUST 

15-16.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  Ltd.  Fee: 
$360. 

18-21.  National  Institute  on  Child  Sexual 
Abuse  Victims.  Conducted  by  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court 
Judges.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Registration  fee:  $146  before  July  23;  $166 
after  July  23. 

18-23.  Law  Enforcement  Diving  and  Body 
Recovery.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

18- 20.  Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates,  Ltd.  Fee:  $360. 

19- 23.  Crime  Prevention  and  the  Terrorist 
Threat  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $326. 

19-23.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$296. 

19-23.  Hazardous  Materials  Team  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

19-23.  Surveillance  Operations.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  Fee: 
$695. 

19- 30.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation Applications.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $426. 

20- 23.  Introduction  to  Computer-Related 
Crimes.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston 
State  University.  Fee:  $65. 

22-23.  Police  Officer  Survival  Tactics.  Co- 
sponsored by  the  Traffic  Institute  and  the 
Maine  Criminal  Justice  Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Waterville,  Me.  Fee:  $65. 

24.  Career  Placement  in  Security.  Spon- 
sored by  USAFIC  International  Ltd.,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Firearm  Security 
Management  Trainers  Association.  To  be 
held  in  Glenside.  Pa.  Fee:  $36  ($30  for 
FSTMA  members). 

26-30.  Unconventional  Personal  Combat. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 


26-30.  Computers  in  Law  Enforcement. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  (. 

SEPTEMBER 

4- 6.  Death  Investigation.  Sponsored  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $150. 

5- June  14,  1986.  60th  Annual  Police  Ad- 
ministration Training  Program.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee  (tuition  and 
texts):  $6,000. 

9-13.  Computer  Programming  for  Police 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Tuition:  $400. 

9-13.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Traffic 
Supervisors.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $450. 

9-13.  Advanced  Strategic  Reaction  Team 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga. 

9-13.  Technical  Surveillance  Investigators 
Retraining.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $695. 

9-13.  Internal  Affairs  Investigation.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement. To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Fee:  $126. 

9-20.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Sponsored  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$550. 

9-20.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $450. 

9- 27.  Crime  Prevention  Theory,  Practice 
and  Management.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 
$776. 

10- 13.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $325. 

15- 20.  National  Police  Planners  Conference. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Planners.  To  be  held  in  Portsmouth, 
Va.  Fee:  $195  (members).  $216  (non- 
members). 

16- 19.  Internal  Affairs/Deadly  Force. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
forcement Institute.  Tuition:  $260. 


16- 20.  Field  Training  Officer  Seminar. 
Presented  by;  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Fee:  $326. 

i/-18.  Advanced  Weaponry.  Presented  b' 
le  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Brenau  P 
fessional  College.  To  be  held  in  Gaine 
Ga. 

17- 19.  Stakeouts,  Surveillance  and  Under- 
cover Techniques.  Sponsored  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $176. 

18- 20.  23rd  Annual  Seminar  on  Determin- 
ing the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Fires,  Arson 
and  Explosions.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Investigators.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  Fee:  $200  ($186  for  NAFI 
members). 

19.  Medical  Conditions  Affecting  Driving. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy  at  Sam  Houston 
State  University  and  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville, 
Tex.  Free  of  charge  to  Texas  peace  officers. 

23-24.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Berryville, 
Va.  Fee:  $360. 

23-27.  Master  User  Microcomputer. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Fee:  $126. 

23-27.  Security  in  Public  Institutions.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service, 
Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

23-October  4.  Technical  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $550. 

23-Ootober  4.  At-Scene  Traffic  Ac- 
cident/Traffic Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $476. 

25- 27.  Microcomputer  Symposium. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $200. 

26- 27.  Physical  Security.  Condominiums, 
Hotels,  Offices,  Resorts.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee: 
$360. 

29-Oetober  1.  T.l £.  conference  (Training. 
Industries  and  Education).  Co-sponsored 
by  the  Illinois  Correctional  Association  and 
the  Correctional  Education  Association.  To 


be  held  in  Chicago.  For  information,  con- 
tact: Illinois  Host  Committee,  1301  Concor- 
dia Court,  P.O.  Box  4902,  Springfield,  II, 
62708-4902.  Telephone:  (217)  522-2666. 

30-October  2.  Controlling  Civil  Distur- 
bances. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

30-October  4.  Technical  Surveillance  11. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fee:  $696. 

30-October  4.  Electronic  Spreadsheets  for 
Police  Managers  using  Microcomputers. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $650. 

OCTOBER 

1-2.  SAW  Identi  kit  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $35. 

7-8.  Investigations  of  Corruption  and  Con- 
trol Methods.  Sponsored  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $160. 

7-9.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  Law  Enforcement  Person- 
nel. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $325. 

7-10.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $325. 

7-11.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $360. 

7-11.  Campus  Security  Officer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

7-11.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $450. 

7-11.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation.  Presented 

by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $400. 

7-18.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $660. 

7-18.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $476. 

7- December  13.  School  of  Police  Staff  and 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $1,600. 

9-11.  Practical  Crime  Analysis.  Presented 


by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $250. 

10- 11.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pres*  ted  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee: 
$360. 

11- 13. 12th  Annual  Conven*  Ion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Constable  Vasociiition.  To 
be  held  in  Valley  Forge,  F 

14-18.  Video  Product).  . for  Police. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  f Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $360. 

14-18.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $696. 

14-18.  Injury  and  Death  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $126. 

14-18.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $326. 

14-25.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$660. 

14-18.  Wildlife  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

14-25.  Basic  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $475. 

14-25.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$650. 

17-18.  National  Correctional  Trainers  Con- 
ference. Co-sponsored  by  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky University’s  Department  of  Correc- 
tional Services,  the  Kentucky  Department 
for  Social  Sorvices  and  the  American 
Association  of  Correctional  Training  Per- 
sonnel. To  be  held  In  Lexington,  Ky. 
Registration  fee:  $36. 

20- 25.  Evidentiary  Problems  in  the  Juvenile 
and  Family  Court.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  Reno,  Nev. 

21- 26.  Surveillance  Operations.  Sponsored 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Fort  I^auderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $696. 

21-25.  Seminar  for  the  Police  Traffic  Com- 
mander. Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $326. 

21-26.  Prevention  of  Family  Violence. 
Presented  by;  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fee:  $326. 

21-26.  Loos  Control  Management.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service, 
Brenau  Professional  College. 

21-25. Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $326. 

21-November  1.  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $676. 

21- November  14.  School  of  Police  Supervi- 
sion. Sponsored  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Dallas.  Fee:  $600,  plus  $60  for  books. 

22- 23.  Methods  of  Interview  and  Interroga- 
tion. Sponsored  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center.  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Fee:  $150. 

22-24.  Kinesic  Technique  of  Interview  and 
Interrogation  I.  Sponsored  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Police  Academy,  Sam 
Houston  State  University.  To  be  held  in 
Huntsville,  Tex.  Fee:  $296. 

24-25.  Kinesic  Technique  of  Interview  and 
Interrogation  II.  Sponsored  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Fee:  $126. 

25.  Second  Annual  Justice,  Safety  and  Loss 
Prevention  Conference.  Sponsored  by 
Eastern  Kentucky  University's  College  of 
Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  Richmond, 

Ky. 

27-November  1.  Family  Law  and  Domestic 
Relations  Issues.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  Reno.  Nev. 

27- November  2.  Providing  Protective  Ser- 
vices. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  $1,976. 

28- 29.  Intelligence  Analysis  for  In- 
vestigators. Sponsored  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center.  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $150. 


Directory  of  Training  Sources  Listed 


ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  c/o  Capt.  Stan 
Carter,  Sarasota  Police  Department, 
P.O.  Box  3628,  Sarasota,  FL  33678. 
TeL:  (813)  366-8000. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute, Broward  Community  College. 
3501  S.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33314.  (305)  475-6790. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  Tel.:  (216) 
368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  66th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  TeL:  (212‘ 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College.  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4066,  Modesto, 
CA  95352.  Tel.:  (209)  576-6487. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
945  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  OH 
43614.  TeL:  (419)  382-6665. 

DanCar  Ltd.  Police  Training.  2387  Rip- 
pey  Court,  El  Cajon.  CA  92020. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  969  E.  Con- 


federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box.  1456,  Atlanta, 
GA  30371.  Tele:  (404)  656-6105. 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Special 
Events  Office,  Nelsonville,  OH  46764. 
(614)  753-3591,  ext.  319. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
ville, FL  32216 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College,  Gainesville,  GA 
30501-3697. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road. 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20878.  TeL:  (301) 
948-0922. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy, 
Stock  dale  Safety  Building,  Kent,  OH 
44242.  Telephone:  (216)  672-3070. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  63203. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  Tel.:  (203)  666-2906. 

National  Alliance  for  Safe  Schools,  501 
North  Interregional,  Austin,  TX  78702. 
TeL:  (612)  396-8686. 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators, 53  West  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago.  IL  60604.  TeL:  (312)  939-6060. 

National  Association  of  Police  Plan- 
ners, do  Ms.  Lillian  Taylor,  Ports- 
mouth Police  Department,  711 
Crawford  Street,  Portsmouth.  VA 
23704.  (804)  393-8289. 


National  College  of  Juvenile  Justice, 

P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno.  NV  89507.  (702) 
784-6012. 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Fami- 
ly Court  Judges,  P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno, 
NV  89607. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville.  KY 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1 300  Northwest  62nd 
Street,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (306)  776-6500. 

National  Police  Institute,  405  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093-5119. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E,  Babson  Park,  MA  02167. 

Pennsylvania  State  Constables 
Association,  Convention  ’86,  506 
Church  Street,  Norristown,  PA  19401. 
TeL:  (216)  279-6200. 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
McKeesport  Campus.  Continuing 
Education  Department,  University 
Drive,  McKeesport.  PA  16132.  Tel.: 
(412)  678-9601. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-169 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park,  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX).  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S169  Human 
Development  Building,  University 


Park.  PA  16802.  Tel.:  (814)  863-0262. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
Berryville.  VA  22611.  TeL:  (703) 
966-1 128  (24-hour  desk). 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30576, 
Raleigh,  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  Tel.:  (602) 
688-6661. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
76080.  TeL:  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  656  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  TeL:  (302)  738-8156 

University  of  Louisville,  School  of 
Justice  Administration,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Ronald  M.  Holmes,  Louisville,  KY 
40292.  (502)  688-6667. 

USAFIC  International  Ltd.,  2826  Mt. 
Carmel  Avenue.  Glenside.  PA  19038. 
Tel.:  (216)  672-7843. 

Webb  Consultants  Inc„  Attn.:  Prof. 
Robert  J.  McCormack,  3273  Teeedale 
Street,  Basement  Suite,  Philadelphia. 
PA  19136.  Tel.:  (215)  331-0646. 
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